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THE LADIES OF THE AMERIGAN GOURT 


A COURT chamber is seemingly a misnomer 
in the home of the President of the United States. 
The historic Blue Room, where the President and 
his lady and the cabinet officers and their wives 
welcome the public, has, however, lately re« eived 
this ambitious designation. It is an exquisitely 
beautiful apartment, placed in the center of the 
suite of state drawing rooms, and when the ladies 
who compose Mr. McKinley's personal and official 
household gather there, it is a picture worthy of 
a world palace. Some sigh that we are far from 
the days of Jefferson and Jackson; but the Ameri- 
can court is a popular institution at the American 
capital. 

Much has been written of the first lady of the 
land, —of her devotion to her husband, her fond- 
ness for children, and her thoughtfulness for the 
comfort of others. Her delicate health has en- 
deared her in a peculiar manner to the people 
whom her husband rules. ‘Her constant battle 
against weakness and disease, and her determina- 
tion to perform her social duties, have awakened 
universal admiration. Mrs. McKinley must of 
necessity curtail some of the obligations pertain- 
ing to her rank. She appears on all state oc- 
casions, at the New Year reception, at the even- 
ing receptions given by the President on succes- 
sive Wednesdays of the season to the diplomatic 
corps, the judiciary, the congress, the army and 
the navy, and tothe general public. She presides 
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over the banquets served in the White House to 
the cabinet, the diplomatic corps and the supreme 
court, and with her husband she appears as a guest 
of honor at the eight state dinners given by mem- 
bers of the cabinet. But she accepts no private 
hospitality, and for this reason the ladies who 
preside over the cabinet households receive addi- 
tional prestige. It is their duty to supply in of- 
ficial circles the hospitality which must be omitted 
by the White House, on account of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley's health. 

A more attractive group of women has seldom 
graced the Blue Room than the present hostesses 
of the capital. Under the Cleveland regime the 
ladies were younger; but the present contingent, 
with few exceptions, has wealth and culture and 
wide social experience to aid in the successful 
performance of social duties. Twoof the ladies make 
their first appearance as official hostesses. They 
are Mrs. Elihu Root, wife of the secretary of war, 
and Mrs. Ethen Allen Hitchcock, wife of the 
secretary of the interior. The members of Presi- 
dent McKinley's cabinet have changed with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity. Three secretaries of state 
have occupied the chair of Jefferson; there have 
been two secretaries of war, two attorney-generals, 
two secretaries of the interior, and two postmaster- 
generals. Washington society is now convinced 
that the present incumbents will hold their offices 
for at least two seasons, and they are being courted 


and feted assiduously. From the social stand- 
point, the retirement of Mrs. Hobart was a dire 
calamity. The McKinley administration will be 
remembered by the entertainments of the Hobarts 
just as the social oracles still revert to the days of 
the first Mrs. William C. Whitney and Mrs. Levi 
P. Morton. Mrs. Russell A. Alger and Mrs. 
James A. Gary will also be identified with the 
lavish and successful hospitalities of the first years 
of the administration. 

Mrs. John Hay, wife of the distinguished and 
urbane secretary of state, was a leader of Wash- 
ington society fifteen years before her husband 
had accepted a portfolio in this cabinet. As the 
first of the cabinet women, she possesses admirable 
qualifications for her position. The wife of the 
secretary of state is the arbiter of social life and 
functions during her reign. As the successor of 
Mrs. Hobart in this capacity, she has sponsored 
some radical movements regarding social and 
official prestige. She desires to break down that 
cherished belief of senatorial women that they 
hold superior rank to the women of the cabinet. 
She wishes to establish the manifest dignity of 
cabinet women by destroying the custom that 
they should make the first call upon the contingent 
of women who represent the upper house of the 
legislature. It is her ambition to impress upon 
society the status of the cabinet members and 
their families, as possible heirs to the presidency, 
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John D. Long, is a confirmed invalid, and on but 
rare occasions mingles in the gay throng. She 
appeared at the President’ s reception on New Year's 
day for the first and only time this season. At 
present she is in a sanitarium, and the secretary 
has announced her withdrawal permanently from 
social life. 

Mrs. John W. Griggs, wife of the attorney 
general, was recently bereaved of her mother. 
Her retirement is much deplored. Mrs. Griggs 
is the youngest of the cabinet matrons, being the 
second wife of the attorney general. She is pretty, 
gracious, and a universal favorite. The Misses 
Griggs, daughters by a former marriage, will do 
the honors of their father's home, in an appropri- 
ate way, this year. 

Mrs. Charles Emory Smith, wife of the post- 
master general, is a pleasant, kindly hostess, and, 
while she has not entertained as lavishly as her 
predecessor, Mrs. James Gary, her home has been 
the scene of many handsome entertainments. 
Mrs. Smith is a woman of rare culture and great 
intellectual ability. During her husband's resi- 
dence at St: Petersburg, as American minister, 
she had many interesting experiences. She is an 
excellent conversationalist, and one of the hostesses 
who quietly but surely has added to the popularity 
of Mr. McKinley's administration. 

Mrs. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, like Mrs. Root, 
has still the social field to explore. Her home is 
a pretentious one, situated in a fashionable quar- 
ter. She has all the elements which make success 
in Vanity Fair. It has been said that Mrs. Hitch- 
cock is ambitious to become the mentor of the 
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cabinet women. Her residence abroad during her 
husband's foreign missions gave her an insight 
into court life and customs. Her colleagues do 
not favor these innovations. The wife of the 
secretary of the interior is quite aspiring in other 
respects; and, possessing energy, as well as wealth 
and address, she may succeed beyond present in- 
dications. With Mrs. Gage, she ranks with the 
elder matrons of the cabinet set, and affords a 
perfect foil for the young and attractive daughter 
of the secretary of agriculture, who stands beside 
her in the receiving line. 

Miss Flora Wilson is the only unmarried hostess 
of the official circle. She is a charming young 
girl, with a frank, open countenance, and cordial, 
engaging manners. Miss Wilson is decidedly 
literary, notwithstanding the fact that she has 
made her father’s home one of the brilliant places 
of the capital. She has already written some 
commendable sketches, which have appeared in 
Iowa papers and Western magazines. At present, 
she is engaged upon a novel dealing with Western 
and Eastern life combined. The publication of 
this work will be postponed until after her father’s 
official career is finished. 


Be what thou seemest; live thy creed; 
Hold up to earth the torch divine; 
Be what thou prayest to be made; 
Let the great Master's steps be thine. 
Fill up each hour with what will last; 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 
—BONAR. 
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HIS ART IDEALIZED LIFE 


FREDERICK CLIFFORD 
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ENGLAND lost a greater than Gladstone when 
John Ruskin died. The century will bear the 
stamp of his genius long after the more famous 
names have been erased. A warrior’s wreath will 
wither and slip from the brow; a poet's lyre will 
lose its sweetness in the crash and din of material 
progress; a painter's masterpiece will fade with 
advancing years; but the teacher of great truths, 
the man who touches the hearts of the people, will 
speak with undying authority even from the tomb. 

Born in the same year with Queen Victoria, 
Charles Kingsley, James Russell Lowell and Walt 
Whitman, (1819,) John Ruskin helped to mold 
the literary and artistic character of a full half 
century. In the same brilliant galaxy with him 
were Thomas Carlyle, Charles Dickens, Matthew 
Arnold, George Eliot, William Makepeace Thack- 
eray, Alfred Tennyson and Robert Browning; but 
his was the star the people loved. 

The genius of the others was bright, but self- 
centered. His was the genius that scattered show- 
ers of star-dust for the good of his kind. He 
loved the beautiful so passionately that he wanted 
all mankind to love it, too. All that was uplift- 
ing in art he preached; all that was knowable in 
truth and in its relations to life, he studied with the 
fervor of an enthusiast. Equally powerful was his 
indignant protest against the unlovely, in life and 
in art. This was his critical foundation. In ex- 
pression, he was a poet. He said at Oxford: 
‘Life without industry is sin, and indus- 
try without art is brutality."". No man 
did more than he to inculcate in the 
minds of the great common people a 
comprehension of art in its best and 
most practical applications. That they 
understood these things and acted upon 
them, is a tribute to his genius as a 
teacher. He was forcibly eloquent, though 
at times dogmatic, and even eccentric; 
and, in the course of his lectures alone, 
he personally addressed upward of one 
million people. 

Of the three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars which he inherited from his father, 
he devoted all except a few thousand dol- 
lars to good works. For himself he is 
said to have retained only fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. His artistic studies 
while in college, together with his extra- 
ordinary observation of nature, led him, 
in accordance with his early mental dis- 
cipline, to wish him to see a true repre- 
sentation of nature. The landscape 
paintings of Turner seemed to him mas- 
terpieces of realization of this truth. He 
defended him in the first volume of 
‘(Modern Painters,’’ by ‘‘a graduate of 
Oxford.’ This made him the new, 
though, for some time, ridiculed cham- 
pion of the new art. This was in 1843. A few 
years later came the ‘‘Pre-Raphaelites,’’ embody- 
ing his views. But Ruskin had entered the field 
tostay. He put forth his other volumes, ‘‘Modern 
Painters,’’ ‘‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’’ 
and ‘‘The Stones of Venice.’’ In all these he has 
carried art back to nature. 

To this extraordinarily analytic mind, and this 
aesthetic perception, modern society looked no 
better than modern painting; both were formed, 
he thought, after false and conventional models. 
Soon we see him embarked upon the attempt to 
bring society back to the condition of brother- 
hood. This was probably partly from benevolent 
love of his kind, but perhaps as much from his 
intellectual desire and moral courage to right 
things on the line of what seemed to him nature. 
This new departure was made in 1860, and is 
represented by essays on ‘‘Political Economy,’’ 
in the ‘‘Cornhill Magazine,’’ and by these vol- 
umes: ‘‘Sesame and Lilies,’’ (1864,) ‘‘The Crown 
of Wild Roses,’’ ‘‘Three Lectures on War Traffic 
and Work,’’ (1866,) ‘‘Fors Clavigera,’’ (1871,) and 
“Unto This Last.'’ In that year, he built a 
number of houses for the poor of London, and or- 
ganized a St. George Guild. In his various 
schemes and benefactions, he devoted not only 
his inheritance, but the half million derived from 
his publications. There are ‘‘Ruskin Societies,’’ 
notably a large one in Birmingham, (1896,) and 
St. George Guilds, and other movements in Lon- 
don, only a year ago, which were derived from his 
teachings. His genius will be stamped indelibly 
on the annals of this century. 
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THE AMERIGAN FARMER 


Why He is Not the Prototype of 


‘The Man With the Hoe’”’ 
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EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS :— 


WHILE my verses have as their 
basis the Old World toiler in the soil, 
they are intended to apply, in a 
larger sense, to all who are forced to 
the excessive physical labor that 
quenches the fire in the mind and 
freezes the sentiment in the heart. 
There are many thousands of such 
workers in this country. They may 
be found in the sweat-shops, the fac- 
tories, even in the offices, and on the 
farms, but less on the farms than in 
the cities. A rich man, whom the 
world calls successful, may be, in the 
broad sense of the term, as I conceive 
it, a man with the hoe. He may 
have been, since the beginning of his 
career, so wrapped up and engrossed 
in money-getting, that he has never 
looked beyond his own narrow hori- 
zon into the wide world of thought, of 
art and of sympathy with his fellow- 
beings. It is a world of much more 
sunshine than the little and selfish 
one in which such a man has been 
dwelling, but after awhile he loses the 
power to enter it, and becomes one of 
whom it may well be asked :— 


‘What gulf between him and the seraphim! 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades ? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the 
rose ?"’ 

There are many such men in this 
country. It seems to me that they 
are successful failures. 

The peasant abroad has ever 
been relentlessly forced to a strenu- 
ous physical struggle for bread, de- 
void of intellectual activity except of 








SEGRETARY WILSON Says :— 

THERE are distinctions between 
the American farmer and the man 
Mr. Markham had in mind when 
he wrote his poem on ‘‘The Man 
with the Hoe.’’ If Mr. Markham 
had known enough about the Ameri- 
can farmer, he would perhaps have 
given us the other side of it. 

Conditions in the United States de- 
velop individuality. The farmer knows 
he is a unit in the body politic. His 
voice at the polls determines affairs 
of state. Soil ownership has much to 
do with the development of this in- 
dividuality. In foreign countries, the 
soil is to a great extent owned by 
landlords who are buttressed and 
fortified by the laws of entail, pri- 
mogeniture, etc. The American 
farmers generally own the acres they 
cultivate. They have better incomes 
than the foreign farmers, enabling 
them to live in better houses, eat 
better food, wear better clothing, and 
spend more money for education, 
newspapers, libraries and travel. 

The American farmer has more to 
occupy his mind than the foreign 
farmer generally has, because he has 
an interest in his state and in the na- 
tion. Under our form of local self- 
government, most of the taxes are 
levied, collected and disbursed in the 
county in which the farmer lives. 
Taxes for state purposes are but a 
small percentage of the whole, and 
the federal government gets its in- 
come from indirect taxes. Considera- 
tion of township, county, state and 
national affairs keeps the farmer's 
mind active at all times. 








the low kind that pertains to mere 
physical life and to superstition. It 
is a struggle that long ago drew the 
type of man portrayed in the picture and 
the poem down to earth, and almost com- 
pletely out of the realm of the imagination 
and the mind, where is to be found the only 
true life for human beings. It is not life to 
struggle desperately and incessantly for 
merely the means wherewith to keep up the 
struggle. Itis no wonder that generations 
of such a process prove deadening to the 
spirit, and that a man becomes at last— 
‘ A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox 

I know, from my own experience, that 
farming is, in some ways, a hard life, for I 
worked upon a farm for years. But the 
training and experience of these years has 
been invaluable to me. The boy on the 
farm cannot help absorbing some of the 
qualities of surrounding nature. He uncon- 
sciously draws into his own being some of 
the wide expansiveness of the fields, some of the 
calm and quiet dignity of the woods, some of the 
sanity of the rocks, and lofty ruggedness of the 
hills. The young man who has spent his child- 
hood in the city should envy him who has passed 
these same potent days amid the nourishing and 
strengthening influences of the farm, and the lat- 
ter should remain in these surroundings at least 
until he has reached the maturity of manhood. 
There are so many distractions in city life that 
a man is apt to do no real thinking, unless he has 
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learned the habit during the quiet hours of his 
youth in the country. If he then speaks before he 
has his rudder in good working order and his sails 
trimmed and knows where to lay his course; if, 
after his individuality has shaped itself and he has 
all that the country can give him in the way o. 
mental and physical strength, he greatly desires to 
take his chances in the city, it may be wise for 
him to do so, The opportunities are greater and 
more numerous than on the farm,—and the 
chances of failure are much greater, too. 


Farmers are the most conservative 
element in American politics. People 
in the cities become excited and act 

wildly atthe polls, while the farmer is more 
conservative, more level-headed, and is 
really the nation’s juryman when exciting 
times come. 

All these things combine to make a very 
independent man. He walks erect; he 
educates in his family the future statesman, 
soldier, professional and business man. 

The farm laborer, by probity, industry 
and economy, becomes the farm owner in 
the United States. He sits at the table of 
the American farmer, and learns the ways 
of good people, even if he be of foreign 
birth. The economy and industry of his 
early years are valuable to him when he be- 
comes a property owner. 

Until recent years, nothing has been done 
by staté or nation to educate the young 
American farmer in the sciences relating to 
his life-work. The American farmer is 

finding that economy in production is to be sought, 
rather than prosperity from very high prices. The 
United States is prospering greatly because pro- 
duction from the soil is well understood, furnish- 
ing two-thirds of our exports, and because cheap 
food benefits the manufacturer, while the great 
volume of products is profitable to the carrier. In- 
fluences are at work in the state and in the nation 
looking to the education of the American farmer 
up to the same intellectual levels reached by other 
classes of the community. 
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JOE WHEELER’S CHARGE 





The gallant Wheeler and his troop,—as in the jaws of 
hell, — 
Defied the Fed'ral forces all, with courage so sublime 

Its very mem'ry ought to live; yea, live as long as Time. 


Then later, when the train had crossed the bridge's nar- 

row span, 
(In safety from the forces which had sought to inter- 

cept, ) 

Brave Wheeler, with that coolness which is native to the 
man, 

Recrossed the bridge with Martin and five hundred, and 
began 

Anew the fight to hold the bridge for Forrest's weary 
blades, 

To save them from destruction by the Federal brigades 


And how the Federals charged upon that small heroic 
band, 

(Who stood the pressure of the charge, with courage 
most sublime, ) 

O'erwhelming them by numbers vast, while every North- 
ern hand 

Held saber that was merciless,—so fierce was that com- 
mand,— 

And how they swept Joe Wheeler back,—a hurricane'’s 
mad roar,— ~ 

Secured his guns and then the bridge, as they had tried 
before. 


But thought of a surrender never entered Wheeler's 
mind, 
(Though the situation then had black and desperate 
become, ) ° 
Joe Wheeler don't surrender, for he isn't of that kind; 
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One of more dauntless courage ‘twould be very hard to 
find; 

So, turning to his men he yelled, without regard to rank, 

“Charge on the cavalry, my boys, along the river's bank!’ 


They charged, and such a charge! the like was never seen 

before, 
(With Wheeler in the lead, and brave young Martin 

at his side, ) 

Like whirlwind blast or fierce simoon, across the space 
they tore, 

In a headlong rush for freedom,—and what incentive more 

Was needed to give courage then that naught could e'er 
withstand 

The men who charged with Wheeler in that sunny South- 
ern land ? 


So desp'rate was the onslaught then, the Unionists gave 
way; 
[They heard the fierce, determined yell of leader and 
of men.] 
Its very rashness awed them quite; they parted in dismay 
Before that wild and deadly charge, that avalanche of 


gray 

They won the day, swept all before, and onward to the 
bank, 

Plunged boldly in and swam across, tho’ many troopers 
sank 


In Rome, a molten image hands Horatius down to Fame; 
{You know, he held the bridge with two, at least so 
runs the rhyme. } 
He cowed the Tuscan band and slew a lord of lofty name, 
Was full of sturdy valor,—for him we have no blame, — 
But how about Joe Wheeler! shall no monument we raise 
E’er testify in mem’ ry of this hero's claim to praise? 





HOW TO RUN 


pleasure to write for you that I 
to your request to give my advice to 
ple who intend to follow the hotel busi- 
imble experience will help others to 
—in a proper way, of course,— 
te welcome to it. You havea beautiful 
life, and so have I. You entertain peo- 
lol. Your energies are more largely 
the public good than to money-get- 
are mine. 
ficult to properly advise the inexperi- 


seives, 


‘ I will assume, however, that the be- 
he man or woman whom I am now ad- 
hotel. The running of it is much 


en this point is looked after at first. Of 
ere have been cases where people sim- 
ned they were running hotels, when 
not doing so in reality, not having ho- 
ut the safest rule is to get your hotel 
he start. The size does not make so 
though I should say the larger 
s your experience will be in propor- 
1 will enjoy yourself accordingly. 

first guest you will have, after throw- 

ir house, will be the semi-respectable 
vho asserts that your business is one 
inmitigated profit. He will stray in- 
l, use your soap and towels, corres- 
ur stationery, have your clerks dis- 
mail, balance his feet on your furni- 
brief intervals with your free lunch, 
erything of a portable nature in sight, 
he meets you, will say, with a merry 
you, old man, you’ ve got a regular 
N Ke nere. 

\nother guest will be the promoter. He will 
inquire why you haven't bought up 
the adjoining property in order to control the en- 
tire hotel trade of your town or city. His enthu- 


tterence, 


te] 


r 11 
te 
i il 


wondering! 
} 
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siasm will know no bounds. Before you know it, 
he will have pictured for you a sixteen-story build- 
ing costing several million dollars, and will have 
infused into your mind such delightful dreams of 
wealth that, when he tries to borrow two dollars 
as a temporary accommodation, you will gladly 
hand it over. 

You should prepare for kicks, more of them, 
in fact, than the football gets in the average Yale- 
Princeton game. 
There will be a 
large one regis- 
tered by the dude 
who dines on beef 
and beans in an 
all-night lunch- 
wagon, and then 
puts on a dress- 
suit and lolls 
about your cor- 
ridors, complain- 
ing bitterly if the 
orchestra refuses 
to render his fa- 
vorite selection. 
You must provide 
electric hair-curl- 
ers, vases of hot- 
house roses, and 
hand-painted pi- 
anos, or there will 
be trouble. 

A very important feature of a hotel is the ‘‘man 
behind the desk,’ the hotel clerk. A good ho- 
tel clerk must be a walking encyclopedia, direc- 
tory, railway, steamship, and postal guide, and, 
in short, a universal fountain of knowledge and 
information. No man is more maligned than the 
hotel clerk. In current fiction, he is described 
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A HOTEL 


as a haughty and unapproachable depot, who, 
intrenched behind a large diamond shirt-stud, 
superciliously assigns trembling travelers to re- 
mote and cheerless chambers. As a matter of 
fact, he is usually the most good-natured and ac- 
commodating of mortals. Were he not of a serene 
and placid nature, he would have long since dec- 
orated a cemetery. He is expected to remember 
everybody, and to give everyone the best room in 
the house; to laugh at every humorous anecdote 
related to him, no matter how antique; and to 
lend a sympathetic ear to every traveler who is in 
distress, or imagines that he is. 

In conclusion, let me say that your claim and 
damage department should be well organized. 
You can safely figure on seventy-five per cent. of 
your gross receipts being demanded by the man 
who left his valuable diamond stud in the wash- 
room; by the woman who left her satchel in a 
street car; and by the individual who induces you 
to cash his check on a bank three thousand miles 
away. But, in the course of time, you will get 
used to all these petty annoyances. You will then 
be able to run a hotel. When that time comes, 
you will look back with gratitude to this article, 
and think of me. 

CURRENT EVENTS 

Pitiful, and suggestive, too, was the mental col- 
lapse of Dr. William Steinitz, the celebrated chess 
expert who was sent to an insane asylum in New 
York City in February. His overworked brain, 
trained in one specialty only, refused to longer 
perform its duty. 

* * * 

John B. McDonald's contract for the building 
of New York City’s underground rapid transit 
system, is said to be the largest ever entered into by 
an individual contractor. It calls for $35,000, 000, 
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A YOUNG MAN’S CHANCES IN THE NAVY 


ADMIRAL W. T. 


SAMPSON 











WHETHER a person enters the navy as acom- 
mon sailor or as an Annapolis graduate, he will 
find the field of endeavor incomparably better 
than it was in the old days of sailing vessels. 
Conditions are severe still, and the discipline, 
probably, is more exacting upon the modern 
fighting ships than upon the wooden frigates that 
served their day and generation; but promotion 
now means more, and there are more promotions 
possible. This branch of the government service 
is now of the first importance, and is likely to in- 
crease in efficiency rather than to deteriorate. It 


has won its own recognition. Never more will its 
inadequacy cause a lack of respect in any quarte1 
of the globe. 

To the young man who contemplates this career 
I would say, ‘tis no boy's play. It is all serious 
business, with work of the hardest kind, or study 
of the most exacting sort. The ladder from below- 
decks to the bridge is a long one and difficult of 
mounting. The climber must be very tenacious 
of grasp, very bold of purpose, to win his way up. 

The increasing interest in the naval reserve in 
the different states is a good sign of the times. It 


indicates public spirit. I am delighted to see it. 
It is salutary to see its ranks filled with business 
and professional men as well as youthful enthusi- 
asts. Like the national guard ashore, this auxiliary 
to the regular navy is most useful, most helpful in 
time of need. It is a school which will bring out 
those sterner qualities in our citizens upon which 
the safety of the nation most securely rests,—the 
willingness to fight and the preparedness to fight, 
if occasion arise. I strongly advise every young 
man who believes he has a fitness for naval ser- 
vice to enter this preparatory branch. 





THRIFT IS A BEAUTIFUL SCIENCE 


I ONCE knew a farmer whose wife had a desire 
to have her photograph taken. It was partly 
through harmless and perfectly proper vanity, and 
partly through a desire to have her children re- 
member her at her best that she wished it,—for 
she was then young and beautiful. But her hard- 
fisted husband put off the gratification of her most 
cherished wish until routine farm life had done its 
inevitable work, and she was no longer lovely 
to look upon. ‘She suffered her disappointment 
in silence. She brooded over the matter to such 
an extent that a mole-hill was magnified into a 
mountain, and eventually led to the estrangement 
of husband and wife, and the breaking up of the 
family. His plea was ‘‘economy."’ 

What a dreadful paradox! 

What would one think of the engineer of a 
great steamship who would allow his engines to 
become disabled through a so-called too economi- 
cal application of lubricating oil ? 

I once knew a man many times a millionaire, 
who would, upon leaving his library for dinner, 
always go around and lower the gas at each jet. 
Yet he would not stoop down to pick upacoin, be- 
cause stooping down, he said, made him dizzy, 
and he would not think of incapacitating himself 
for any amount of money. I used also to know 
another very rich man whom I occasionally chided 
in a humorous way for burning so much gas,— 
having his rooms so brilliantly illuminated, —but 
his answer invariably was: ‘‘What is the cost of 
gas compared to the cost of eyesight?’ This 
man was a thorough, scientific economist, and so 
was the last-named man. They understood what 
the grand old word ‘‘thrift’’ really means. 

Some people have most ridiculous ideas on this 
subject. A man once defined economy, in my 
presence, as ‘‘a happy medium between parsi- 
mony and extravagance.’’ What could be more 
absurd ? Thrift, the true economy, is wholly the 
opposite of either, so how can it logically be a 
combination or an average of the two ? 

As I said before, true thrift consists in getting 
all the good you can out of everything; there is no 
economy in the bad. It is expensive to the point 
of wicked extravagance to deny oneself useful 
books, no matter what they cost, nor how poor 
one is; for what poverty is there like mental pov- 
erty ? 

It is economy to pay a good price for a good seat 
ata theater, because in a good seat one is sur- 
rounded by inoffensive people and has no disturb- 
ing element to divert his mind from the play. 
Before going to see a new play by new people, one 
should read the criticisms ‘of it in the papers. 
Many a dollar is saved in this way. A play may 


HENRY CLEWS 


be good enough for its purposes, yet possess no 
element of interest or profit to you. A newspaper 
costs only one or two cents, but a seat in a theater 
costs a dollar and a half. The economy of wit- 
nessing a good play is obvious. One may, for a 
comparatively trifling sum, enjoy all the benefits 
of a production which has cost thousands of dol- 
lars in time and money. On the other hand, to 
attend a poor play is the worst kind of extrava- 
gance; as you not only lose money, but your time 
as well, not to mention the wear and tear of your 
patience. I have heard men misuse the word in 
speaking of the gratification or denial of abnor- 
mal appetites. This would be amusing, if it were 
not melancholy. If we might apply it in this 
way, | would say, 
for instance, that, 
if a man can get 
but one drink of 
whiskey for two 
dollars, the limit 
of his capital, it 
would be much 
more economical 
for him than to 
get twenty drinks 
for the same sum. 
This will not re- 
quire any expla- 
nation. 

One other thing 
must always be 
remembered : 
that money repre- 
sents the efforts 
of men. If one 
hasa million dol- 
lars, he can for a 
day control a force equal to a million men, and in 
some countries even more. Every dollar one saves 
gives him practically control of the services of one 
man for one day, or gives him the privilege of rest- 
ing for one day. When you hire a man to work in 
your garden, you don’t keep him any longer than 
just enough to accomplish the task you have set 
him to do, and so you saye a fraction of a day's 
pay. Then you go and squander an amount equal 
to what you have saved. You are throwing away 
so much force. Noman can stand alone. His 
unsupported force is not sufficient for the battle of 
life. He must have help, and it must be that 
kind of help which he can absolutely control. 
Now, money is the only force one can so control, 
as it represents labor, is fhe result of labor, and 
commands labor; and you have all that right in 
your pocket ready to carry out your wishes. 
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One must make a study of the value of com- 
modities in life, if he would expect to exist without 
being defrauded of much money. I never pay 
fifty cents for an article worth only twenty-five. 

The mere saving of pennies regardless of the 
sacrifices we make to save them is not scientific or 
practical thrift. It is not economy to pay a valu- 
able man a small salary. There is too much of 
the ‘‘saving at the spigot and wasting at the 
bung’’ in most people's idea of economy. Some 
young spendthrifts will squander fifty dollars in 
winning the favor of a theatrical manager in order 
to get a couple of complimentary passes to a play. 

In writing a letter, careful use of pen, ink and 
paper, and particularly of words, is necessary. If 
you state what you have to say in a business letter 
clearly, in a single paragraph, if possible, you will 
earn the commendation and high esteem of the 
man to whom it is addressed. He will appreciate 
your consideration of him. 

As a man advances in life, he may extend his 
ventures into new fields until he reaches the apex 
of his mental and recuperative powers, when it is 
wisdom, thrift, economy,—what you will,—for 
him to concentrate his interests. 

a 
TO DIG THE INTER-OCEANIC CANAL 

EVENTS seem to indicate an early attempt on 
the part of the United States government to dig 
the Nicaragua canal. Ever since the report of the 
Walker Commission it has been considered feasi- 
ble, and since the Spanish-American War it has 
been deemed advisable. Secretary Hay has 
reached an understanding with foreign powers 
looking to the neutrality of the canal in peace or 
war, a concession which will make it unnecessary 
for the United States to fortify it. This view of 
the government's position is not favored by many 
of the senators who must pass upon the details of 
the project as well as appropriate money for con- 
struction. The private concessions to canal com- 
panies are not considered serious obstacles in the 
government's path. 

oe 

General Del Pilar, the brains of the Filipino 
insurgents, died of fever in the Morong Moun- 
tains early last month, after recommending that 
his followers keep up the hopeless struggle. His 
troops are now scattered in all directions, without 
central authority or leadership, and it is believed 
that the struggle is practically over. 


o 
Governor Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, 
has formally declined to permit his name to be 
used as a candidate for vice-president. He says 
he prefers to fulfill the duties of his present office. 
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HER MAJESTY’S BEST ADVISER 
Henry M. Stanley. whose sudden attack of 
compelled him to retire from his seat in 
ise of commons, February 7, had become 
one of the most 
valued advisers of 
the British govern- 
ment in the con- 
duct of the South 
African war. Few 
men surpassed 
him in thorough 
acquaintancesh i p 
with conditions on 
the dark con- 
tinent. Elsewhere 
in this issue ap- 
pears his latest in- 
terview with an 
American publica- 
tion, wherein he 
describes for Suc- 
cess the wonder- 
ful scene of his 
meeting with Dr. 
ne in the wilderness of Africa. No liv- 
has added more to the world's knowledge 
vast and apparently impenetrable con- 
treasure house of mineral and vegetable 
in the man who rescued the aged explorer. 

4 
: FROM COUNTING-HOUSE TO SANCTUM 


lliant young editor of the ‘‘Satur- 
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‘ Evening Post,’’ George Horace Lori- 
é s an employee of Philip D. Armour, 
5 igo, until he reached the age of 
four. He was in receipt of an annual 
f five thousand dollars, and was one 

nost capable young men in the ser- 

: he millionaire. To the great sur- 
f his chief, he resigned his position 

j y, his reason being that he had no 
inclination for a commercial life, 

he had a very strong predilection 
rature. He went to work for the Curtis 
ny, in Philadelphia, at twenty dollars 
ek. When the ‘‘Post’’ was purchased 
firm, and rejuvenated, it fell to the 
Mr. Lorimer to assist in making up 
This was his opportunity. 
ve to the paper a stamp of originality 

1 touch of genius which won for it in- 
t popularity, and for him a coveted place 
vspaperdom. He is a son of the well- 
Baptist clergyman, Dr. George C. Lori- 
rremont Temple, Boston, Massachusetts. 


issues. 


a 

TIS TIME FOR KENTUCKIANS TO DISARM 
Kentucky heed the lesson contained in 
violent death? That is the 
t question in the unhappy state, not the 
question of gov- 
ernorship, or the 
mere advantage 
of one party's 
ascendancy over 
another. Pistols 
have kept Ken- 
tucky in the rear 
rank for fifty 
years. They are 
unnecessary 
and occasion 
feuds, and feuds 
breed _ lawless- 
ness, crime and 
distrust. Mis- 
souri emerged 
from a_ similar 
reputation into 
. progressive state- 
THE LATE SENATOR GOEBEL hood. So did 
Colorado, and 
en Arizona hopes for graduation. Mississippi, 
[exas and both the Carolinas are disarming, 
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exchanging the ever-ready weapons of hate for 
the implements of peace and progress. Why can- 
not Kentucky seize this chance to do likewise ? 


THE NEW EDITOR OF HARPER'S “BAZAR” 

COLONEL HARVEY, in the selection of the 
new staff with which he proposes to rebuild the 
Harper publications, has shown that he possesses 
the quality most valuable in organizing, and more 
especially in reorganizing. He has unerring judg- 
ment in the choice of helpers. Nowhere has this 
trait been more clearly demonstrated than in the 
choice of Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan to be editor of 
the ‘‘Bazar.'’ Miss Jordan is a writer of unusual 
force, vividness and charm. The Scribners, a year 
or so ago, brought out a collection of her stories, 
«‘Tales of the City Room,’’ which won her imme- 
diate recognition as one of the young authors who 
had ceased to be ‘‘coming,’’—who had arrived. 
But what all the reading public does not know is 
that Miss Jordan is no less remarkable in an edi- 
torial sense than in a purely literary one. Ten 
years ago, she came to New York from her home 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and from the first she 
held positions of great responsibility on the 
‘“‘World.’’ She displayed all the characteristics that 
make a successful executor. She knew, first and 


most important of all, what was interesting; she 
knew how it should be obtained and how it should 


partner in the same business, and subsequently 
head of the firm, which became the largest house 
in its line in New England. In 1878, he re- 
tired from business, with a competence. Then he 
entered finance, 
and became 
president of the 
Mount Vernon 
Bank, which po- 
sition he still 
holds. 

His career took 
a singular turn 
twenty years ago. 
During all his 
years of commer- 
cial activity, he 
held no political 
office. In 1879, 
he was elected a 
member of the 
common council, 
being fifty years 
of age, a time of 
life when many 
have run their political careers and retired upon 
their laurels. He was returned in 1880and 1881, 
and was alderman in 1882, 1885 and 1886. He was 
nominated as mayor and elected in 1888, by the 
largest vote ever given to a Republican candidate. 
He was re-elected in 1890. His theory is 
that a party should do the business of the 
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be presented. She had the tact to inspire others 
with her enthusiasm,—which never, in any stress 
of circumstances, degenerated into feminine hys- 
teria. She became at once one of the most dis- 
tinguished newspaper women in New York, and 
her distinction rested upon the secure foundation 
of brilliant merit. Miss Jordan's presence on 
Harper's ‘‘Bazar’’ is a guarantee to those who know 
her and who know her work, of its long, vigorous 
and conspicuously successful life. The Harpers 
are to be congratulated on their new acquisition. 
- 


THE HATTER-MAYOR OF BOSTON 

THOMAS NORTON HART, who went to Bos- 
ton from North Reading, Massachusetts, at the age 
of thirteen, and there conducted a hat store for 
many years, has again been chosen mayor of that 
city of half a million people. 

His family was not rich, but of good stock, and 
reached back into the Pilgrim days. It was his 
ancestor, Isaac Hart, who came with Governor 
Carver in 1637 and acted as an incorporator of 
Reading in 1644. His mother was the daughter 
of Major John Norton, a Revolutionary officer. 
Thomas Norton Hart was born January 20, 1829, 
and has, accordingly, reached the age of seventy- 
one, though one would never suspect it. 

This Reading boy, ‘at thirteen, went into a 
dry goods store; but two years later he advanced 
to be a clerk in a hat store. Later he became a 


country faithfully. <‘I pledge myself, if 
elected mayor of Boston, to administer its 
affairs faithfully, honestly, according to law, 
and for the benefit of the whole people, 
without discrimination on account of creed 
or color, nativity or party.”’ 

President Harrison made him postmaster 
of Boston; and there, as everywhere else, was 
an honor to the office. He seemed to com- 
mand the support and confidence of the peo- 
ple rather than of party men only. All his 
nominations came to him unsought. In 
making appointments, he has apparently 
looked to fitness first, and to party after- 
wards. He has treated government as a 
business, to be conducted on _ business 
principles, and with a view to the public 
good. He is an ardent supporter of the civil 
service laws, and of their loyal application 
in city, state and nation. For the postal 
service, he laid down the rule that new 
appointees should generally begin at the 
foot of the ladder, and that the advanced 
positions should be filled by promotion. 

. 
THE HOLLAND SUBMARINE BOAT 

THE inventor of a submarine torpedo boat, 
John P. Holland, after many years of severe ap- 
plication and the expenditure of a fortune, has 
failed in his cher- 
ished project of 
selling his inven- 
tion to the United 
States. The naval 
board recently 
declined to rec- 
ommend the pur- 
chase, and all 
negotiations be- 
tween the parties 
are apparently at 
an end. France 
and Russia, how- 
ever, have each 
intimated a wish 
to secure the boat, 
the tests of which 
were satisfactory 
even to the gov- 
ernment experts, 
who declined to 
recommend its purchase here. No reason for the 
naval board's action was given to the public. 








Photo by Rockwood 
JOHN P. HOLLAND 
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THE SENATOR FROM MAINE 


The scent of the pine trees still clings to that 
sturdy old son of Maine, Senator William P. Frye. 
«I long for this session to end,’’ he confided to a 
SUCCESS representa- 
tive the other day, 
‘in order to begin 
my vacation in the 
woods.”’ Hunting 
and fishing are his 
only diversions. He 
cares nothing for 
money. A repre- 
sentative of a mag- 
azine offered him 
four hundred dollars 
for an article to be 
written by him in a 
reminiscent vein. 
«'Tisn't enough,’’ 
hedeclared. ‘‘How 
much more?’ asked 
the pleader. ‘‘Twen- 





SENATOR FRYE, OF MAINE ty thousand.’’ The 
magazine editor 


nearly fainted. ‘And then,’’ chuckled the sena- 
tor, ‘‘I wouldn't write it!’ It is one of the duties 
of this picturesque statesman to act as vice-presi- 
dent as well as senator. He has won a reputation 
for fairness, dignity, affability and hard common 
sense. No man is more approachable; none less 
stilted in his official ideas of prerogative. He 
lives most democratically at the Hamilton, one of 
Washington's cosy old hostelries that are gradually 
disappearing amid the fashionable crush of modern 
hotels. Here, with the matronly and handsome 
Mrs. Frye, he meets ‘‘the folks from down Port- 
land way,’' whenever they visit the 
nation’s capital. In one room, where 
only the chosen few can enter, he keeps 
some of the finest guns and fishing 
tackle in America. 


GENERAL WALLACE’S STORY IN DRAMA 

General Lew Wallace, who is an 
Indianian, entertained the entire In- 
diana delegation to congress at a per- 
formance of his great drama, ‘‘ Ben 
Hur,’’ on the evening of February 1o, 
in New York. On the same evening, 
Representative Landis, whose great 
speech in the House against Brigham 
H. Roberts included a_ remarkably 
graceful and eloquent tribute to Amer- 
ican womanhood as personified in Miss 
Helen Miller Gould, dined with that 
estimable young lady. 


THE KAISER’S GOOD OFFICES TENDERED 

A gleam of light penetrated the war- 
cloud overhanging Great Britain and 
Africa for a few hours last month 
when Emperor William of Germany 
intimated his entire willingness to act 
‘is a mediator in the pending struggle. 
His intimation, which is said to have 
been conveyed to the government of 
Great Britain through Sir Frank Las- 
elles, British ambassador at Berlin, 
ind to the other belligerents through 
Dr. Leyds, was the first of its kind 
manating from a first-class power. 
(he kaiser is bound by ties of family 
‘o the English royal house, while his 
people sympathise with the Boer cause, —two cir- 
umstances which make him peculiarly available 
tor the delicate task of an umpire. 

* 


HOW “LORNA DOONE” BECAME FAMOUS 


_ ONE of the great oaks of literature fell when 
Xichard Doddridge Blackmore died in London, 
january 20, 1900. The author of ‘‘Lorna Doone”’ 


and many other novels was unknown to fame 
thirty years ago. A peculiar coincidence brought 
his masterpiece into attention. The Princess 
Louise, of England, in the year 1871 married the 
Marquis of Lorne in quite a romantic way. 
‘‘Lorna Doone’’ had been printed two years, but 
had lain unsold on the booksellers’ shelves. The 
similarity of name brought the book to the atten- 
tion of the public, and permitted its great literary 
merits to become known. 


a 
A PLEADER FOR TRUE CULTURE 

A RECENT acquisition to educational ranks in 
the East is Professor Edward Howard Griggs, of 
Leland Stanford, Junior, University, in California, 
who has decided to make New York his perma- 
nent home. His reputation as a gifted and bril- 
liant public lecturer was made on the Pacific 
Coast during the six years of his connection with 
the university, where he was at the head of the 
combined departments of ethics and education. 
During the last year, he delivered one hundred 
and sixty public lectures in addition to his uni- 
versity duties. It is this feature of his work that 
he will devote himself to here. The field has 
opened up beyond his highest expectations, so 
much so that his time has been scheduled fully up 
to April 15, 1900, with six or more lectures every 
week to be given under the auspices of lyceums, 
institutes, and university extension societies. 

His has been a studious, busy life, beginning 
with the bachelor’s course in the University of 
Indiana, where he also took the degree of master 
of arts, and continuing through successive periods 
as teacher, foreign student lecturer on ethical 
culture, and professor of literature. He has found 
time to become an author, too, his maiden effort 
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having just been issued from the press under the 
title of ‘The New Humanism."’ It clearly and 
forcibly illustrates the trend of the higher educa- 
tion, and fittingly sets forth the attainment of cul- 
ture as the true aim of modern educative effort. 
Professor Griggs, who is only thirty-two, has 
proved by his career that he is not a mere the- 
orist. No culture is successful, he says, that does 
not lead to human helpfulness. 


UTAH’S GOVERNOR TO « SUCCESS” 

“YOU ask me for a statement about Utah and 
her attitude upon the Roberts episode. I can as- 
sure the people of the United States that the peo- 
ple in Utah who 
were responsible 
for sending a 
polygamist to 
congress will not 
attempt to repeat 
the experiment. 
Hence, there is 
no occasion for 
federal legislation 
on any subject 
respecting Utah, 
unless it be the 
disposition of the 
arid lands within 
her borders, or 
federal construc- 
tion of storage 
reservoirs. Utah 
is the best state 
in the Rocky 
mountains. She 
is forging ahead 
with giant strides. Her mining development last 
year was phenomenal, the mineral product having 
been in excess of twelve million dollars; or, if figured 
at seaboard valuations, about twenty million dollars. 
With her pastoral population, also, with more than 
twenty thousand small farms and fifty years of ex- 
perience in tilling the soil by irrigation, Utah isa 
great, independent agricultural commonwealth. 
Her sugar factories produced twenty million pounds 
of refined sugar last year, and this year they will 
double it. Her woolen and shoe fac- 
tories, her fruit canneries, her cream- 
eries, and hundreds of other indus- 
trial concerns, are running to their 
full capacity, and making money. 
Her banks are paying dividends, and 
her merchants are reaping good 
profits on larger sales than ever be- 
fore. Her climate is as healthful as 
any in the world, having four seasons, 
and no extremes of heat or cold; 
while, sheltered by lofty mountain 
ranges, high winds and cyclones are 
unknown. Her people are notably 
honest and industrious, and not of an 
excitable or panicky sort. They mind 
their own business, and make excel- 
lent neighbors, being intelligent and 
hospitable. She has room and re- 
sources for thousands of additional 
people of the same kind, and extends 
a heartfelt invitation to good citizens 
from other states to come and make 
their homes in Utah. 

‘(HEBER M. WELLS, Governor."”’ 
a 


EDITOR GODKIN’S RETIREMENT 


One of the old guard of American 
editors who has just sought the sweets 
of retirement to private life is Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin, the accomplished 
director of the ‘‘Evening Post’ and 
“The Nation.’’ It is not too much 
to say of this gifted man’s career 
that he dominated the policy of a 
newspaper, the influence of which has 
become national. His trenchant pen 
was ever wielded for the good of the 
people, for their social, literary and political 
betterment. His ardent advocacy of civil service 
reform alone would have sufficed to give him an 
enduring place in the popular regard. For forty- 
four years, he was the tireless enemy of shams, 
and the advocate of independent political thought. 
His few errors of judgment were more than bal- 
anced by his clear and effective impress upon the 
solid reading of his times. 
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INDIANA’S TWIN STARS 


One Scintillates in the Senate and the Other in the House of Representatives in the Present Session of Gongress 


GHARLES B. LANDIS: The Orator 


\ NEW orator sprang into fame during the 
te in congress on the exclusion of Roberts. 
irles B. Landis, a quiet, good-looking man of 
whose iron-gray hair fell over a forehead 
ght have been chiseled in marble, so clear 
pale was it, arose in his place to address the 


s€ 


The gentleman from Indiana,’’ said the 
ker, wearily, settling back in his capacious 


r in expectation of another dry speech 

t Brigham H. Roberts. There had been six 

all in the same monotonous key, and the 

had dwindled to about a hundred mem- 

were in the cloak rooms, while 

rs were scattered among the various committee 
ittending to routine business. 

Landis was a new member, but very soon 
earnestness of speech challenged attention. 
vas attacking Utah's treachery, not in a hum- 

way, but in a brilliant arraignment. Every 

*ber present turned and listened. Gem after 

of rhetoric was falling from the lips of the 

Che pages and loungers rushed out and 

the absentees that they were missing some- 

Chey crowded in, filling up the seats; the 
ries were already full. 

the clearest of tones, in fervid word-painting 

n impassioned protest, the new Demosthe- 

proceeded with his speech until the house 
fairly electrified. Every sentence was 
nted shaft of sarcasm; every rounded 
xd acannon ball of fact. He had names 
dates and figures to substantiate his 
ng invective; and when he described 

vy, during the lull of public interest caused 

e Spanish War, ‘‘the perjured cheat of 

y crawled back,’’ the vast concourse 
nto thunderous applause. His mag- 

t tribute to American womanhood in 

ral,and to Miss Helen M. Gould in par- 
ir, was a fiery classic in beauty and 
His peroration closed with these 


some 


KeCT. 


engeth 
[he people of this country are waiting 
act. They are waiting in New 
nd, whose homes have been made a 

tern forthis continent. They are waiting 

he broad sweep of the Mississippi Val- 

1 section of this country purged of this 
nfamy half a century ago. They are 
vaiting in the new states of the West, whose 
has been invaded and whose at- 
sphere has been poisoned by this very plague. 
\nd ‘Away down South in Dixie,’ where honor is 
gion, where gallantry is law, and virtue is the 

h ideal of beautiful womanhood, states are 
ting to-day, waiting for American chivalry to 


5 


s to 


rritory 


AK. 


DEBATE WAS HIS YOUTHFUL PASSION 


t was one of the greatest philippics delivered 
n the house of representatives since the days of 
e Civil War. 
lhe career of the new oratorical star is an in- 
ting one. Success, in accordance with its 
1, asked Mr. Landis himself for the facts. 
For the sake of my grand old state,’’ he said, 
n glad that my speech was well received. 
ndiana is the brightest little gem in the whole 
iment. Witness our Wallace, our Fairbanks, 
Riley, our Beveridge, our Lawton., There are 
raver fighters, no truer poets, no better lawyers, 
swhole land. My own career is insignificant, 
t | am genuinely proud that I belong to such a 
pany.’ 
Where did you get your start in oratory?’ I 
Right on the banks of the Wabash,”’ he an- 
vered, ‘‘where I live, and where I hope to die. 
the garden-spot of the West, famed in song 
story. There I pitched hay as a lad, worked 
gravel pit as a youth, and attended college 
n I reached manhood. I imagine I was dull 
e studies, but debate I fairly loved. No, it 
d not lead me to the study of the law. I ama 
yman, unfamiliar with the sophistries of that 
earned profession. But in the debating societies 
| found an outlet for my garrulous tendencies. 
This is what it has brought me to."’ 
The first attempt on the part of Mr. Landis to 


address a political gathering was made at Adams- 
boro, a hamlet in the agricultural flower-bed of 
the state. Captain Thomas H. McKee, a well- 
known party leader and orator, made a splendid 
speech. Then it came the turn of Mr. Landis. 
His younger brother, John Landis, sat behind 
him on the little platform, which was crowded 
with the prominent men of the place. 


HIS FIRST SPEECH AN AMUSING EXPERIENCE 


“It seems but yesterday,’’ he told me, ‘‘that I 
got up and faced that first public audience of 
mine. I had spoken a few sentences in fear and 
trembling, complimentary to the farmers on taking 
so much interest in public questions, when my 
brother yelled, Good! Bravo! Hear! 
Hear.’ He wanted to encourage me, you see. 
When he grew quiet, I proceeded. <A few min- 
utes later, when I had scored a good point,—in 
John’s opinion, —he broke loose again in such ap- 
plause that it sounded like a fractious horse in a 
livery stable. The effect on the audience was 
magical. No one knew he was my brother. 
What my speech failed to accomplish, John’s 
enthusiasm brought about. I got to laughing, 
and so did the crowd. It was easy for me then, 
for I abandoned all my set phrases and told 
a few good stories such as all country audiences 
enjoy. When the meeting was dismissed, John 
was the first one to rush up and say, ‘You did 


‘Good! 





CHARLES B. LANDIS 


ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


great.’ I did not have the heart to scold him, for 
I had learned, through him, the great lesson of 
success in public speaking,—the getting in touch 
with one’s audience by talking to them, not at 
them.”’ 

Mr. Landis has been for several years the editor 
of the Indiana ‘State Journal,’’ published at Del- 
phi. He is forty-one years of age. Captain Mc- 
Kee is a clerk in the house of representatives. 


MR. BEVERIDGE’S TRIBUTE TO « SUCCESS” 

“I PURCHASE every issue of Success,’’ said 
Senator Beveridge, last month, ‘‘and read every 
line. It is magnificent. Its controlling theme, 
the gathering of inspiration from every possible 
source, and the dissemination thereof in helpful- 
ness, is a great idea, and one which it is carrying 
out superbly.’’ 

Asked what the secret of his own achievement 
is, the senator said it was Carlyle’s maxim, to the 
effect that if a thing is worth considering at all, it 
is worth considering well. For instance, a propo- 
sition is submitted to a business man. The ques- 
tion he should first ask is, whether the matter is 
one of sufficient importance to take up. If it is 
not, he should reject itat once. Time is so pre- 
cious to a busy man, that no other rule is practi- 
cable. A professional man is justified in apply- 
ing the same test. It is not merely economy of 
time to do this, but economy of money and 
thought. Having cast aside the impractical, take 
up the practical in a serious, earnest fashion. Be 
consistent and true to your engagements. Good 
health is indispensable to all successful achieve- 
ment. If one has not health, he must fall by the 
wayside, unless, indeed, it be possible to recover it. 
Health and hard work will tell the story. 


ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE: The Man 


HE is not the least bit superstitious, this clear- 
cut, aggressive young man, whose personality has 
made him one of the most interesting figures in 
the senate of the United States. Thirteen, he 
gravely asserts, is not an unlucky number. On 
the contrary, it has been his lucky number. 
When I asked for the proofs, he turned to the 
record of his election as a senator, which showed 
that he received thirteen votes on the first ballot 
in the Indiana legislature, his competitors, Taylor, 
Steele, Posey, and Hanley dividing the other 
eighty votes between them. On the twelfth for- 
mal, but thirteenth actual ballot, (the first having 
been informal,) he received forty-eight votes, a 
majority. The voting was concluded on Friday, 
too. 

The senator is a little man, compared with 
some of the physical giants of the senate. His 
figure is neatand trim, his height being about five 
feet seven inches, and his weight in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred and forty pounds. There is 
a lot of health and dynamic force, however, 
wrapped up in this unimposing body. Senator 
Pritchard, the mountaineer North Carolinian, 
could toss him into the air, but he would no sooner 
think of doing so than of handling a lyddite shell. 

One amusing thing to Mr. Beveridge is the way 
untruthful anecdotes are printed concerning him. 
He called my attention to one the other day. It 

stated that he had defeated William J. Bryan 
in an inter-collegiate oratorical contest in 
1881,and had remarked: ‘‘Well, I defeated 
Bryan in this contest, but I predict that he 
will beat me for the presidency.’’ Senator 
- Beveridge states that there is not a word of 
truth in this, as henever met Mr. Bryan in 
an oratorical contest. In 1881, he, Beveridge, 
was not indulging in forensic flights. He 
was nineteen years old, and the boss of a 
logging-camp in Illinois. So hard was this 
work that he used to fall asleep at night 
when he attempted to read or study. To 
prevent drowsiness, he would walk up and 
down the room, conning his lessons, until 
tired nature won the struggle. A friend 
loaned him fifty dollars that year, knowing 
of his ambition to enter college. He pre- 
sented himself at the Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity, in Greencastle, now De Pauw Uni- 
versity. He had to admit that he had never 
studied Latin,—one of the requirements, — 
but promised to catch up. He did so in 
the marvelously short period of five weeks, eventu- 
ally becoming one of the best Latin scholars there. 
To support himself, he acted as steward of the D. 
K. E. Club, and won the money prizes in elocu- 
tion, Latin, English and oratory. He did win 
oratorical contests, though not against Mr. Bryan, 
in 1885, and, after a year on the prairies of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, he settled down to law, in 1887, 
at Indianapolis. Miss Katharine Maude Langs- 
dale, daughter of George J. Langsdale, editor of 
the leading newspaper in the Greencastle section 
of the state, became Mrs. Albert J. Beveridge, 
November 24, 1887. The young husband repaid 
her confidence by applying himself to his profes- 
sion so earnestly, that Governor Hovey, a few 
years later, pronounced him the soundest consti- 
tutional lawyer in the state. His brilliant oratory, 
too, covering three presidential campaigns, brought 
him within the range of senatorial chances, re- 
gardless of the fact of his youth. When elected 
to the senate, January 17, £899, he was thirty-six 
years, three months and thirteen days old. His 
first political speech was delivered in a black- 
smith shop, in southern Indiana, in 1884. He 
was a student then, and spoke for Blaine and 
Logan. 

The senator does not desire to be known as an 
orator, his ambition being rather to make a per- 
manent reputation as a thinker. He never goes 
to a meeting unprepared, and will not speak ex- 
tempore. 

If he had his life to live over again, he said, he 
would not omit a single hour of his hard work in 


‘the logging camp, nor a single effort applied to 


the serious purpose of his career thus far. 
* 


Culture must be wedded to a high purpose, or it will 
only marbleize the life. 
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>hotos by Joseph H. Adams, N.Y. 
A BEIRUT PEASANT 


A POLANDER 





WONDERFUL is 
the way immigration is 
increasing this year. It 
promises to reach flood 
tide. 
( ourse, the ‘open door’’ 
through which is pour- 
ing the vast stream. 
Most of the arrivals in 
America are at this port. 
During the last twelve 
months, 297,862 immi- 
grants arrived at the va- 
rious ports of the United 





States, and, of these, 
v 7d, 242,573 came through 
. New York. During the 


entire year, 1898, the arrivals at New York were 
only 178,748, or 63,825 less than in 1899. Dep- 
uty Commissioner McSweeny told me he fully ex- 
pects the figures will mount up to four or five 
hundred thousand during the present year. 


AT THE GATEWAY OF FREEDOM 


In the waiting-room of the barge office, a motley 
scene is presented. Groups of Germans, Russians, 
Irish and Italians are waiting to meet relatives; 
others are changing money or writing letters; and, 
here and there are little knots huddled around the 
heaters. There are Hebrews, long- 


New York is, of 


SUCCESS 


AN ITALIAN 


WILLIAM SANDISON 


realize the wonderful possibilities of the new 
country. Thefaces of the Italian women afford a 
unique study, being picturesque both in youth 
and age, and quaint in expression, color and 
contour. A group of Italian women probably 
presents a greater variety of color in costume 
than any other female group of immigrants ar- 
riving on our shores. The sharp contrast of 
shades and tones, the predominance of yellow, 
blue and red, the odd-looking head-wraps, and 
the abundance of tawdry jewelry, are all pecu- 
liar to the olive-skinned daughters of Italy. 
Simpler in dress, softer in features, and kindly 
and almost benignant in expression, are the 
women of Lithuania. They are generally tall and 
well developed, qualified to become the mothers 
of arace of strong sons of the republic. Many of 
these go to the western and middle states to farms. 
The Syrian women have a dreamy, indolent cast 
of features peculiar to all Orientals. Like the men 
of the Orient, they usually become traders, mer- 
chants or peddlers, but rarely laborers or producers. 
The Armenians, as a rule, have dusky skins and 
the strong, heavy Asiatic type of features common 
to all natives of Syria, Arabia and Anatolia. 

One young Armenian, who came in the steerage 
several months ago, with a scanty wardrobe and 
slender purse, and unable to read or write a word 
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ot English, has now a good position in the city, 
and is able to read and write very well. He is a 
fair type of the thoroughly industrious and ambi- 
tious Oriental. Some marry American or European 
girls, who make good wives and help them to 
succeed in life more rapidly than if they had 
married one of their own race. 


AFTER THE MAGIC TOUCH 


The men usually begin their American educa- 
tion by attending evening schools, where there are 
teachers of their own nationality. Among the 
Armenians alone, there are half a score of such 
teachers, each with an average of twenty-five pu- 

pils, and their work being done 





bearded and black-eyed; Scandi- 
navians, fresh-colored and blue- 
eyed; and Italians, with swarthy 
skins and dark eyes. Most pictur- 
esque, probably, are the Syrians 
ind the Swiss. The Syrian shown 
n the illustration is the type of the 
peasant of Beirut, one who has 
me of a race that has been op- 
pressed for centuries. It is inter- 
esting to note the brightening-up 
rocess which these people undergo 
after their arrival. No sooner do 
they breathe the air of freedom's 
nd and feel their feet safely on its 
endly shore, where religious or 
litical persecution is unknown, 
in their faces kindle, and their 
ole persons seem to be trans- 
rmed, A very striking case of 
is character was that of a Syrian 
rl, who came over lately. She 
is dull, and seemingly very much 
pressed on her arrival; but ina 

v days she seemed to be so 
roughly interested in her new 
rroundings that she brightened 

, and began to dress more neat- 
As if just awakened from a 
eam, she began to take an active 








under the supervision of the Board 
of Education of New York. 

Transformation in dress and 
manner is not infrequent among 
women also, They adapt them- 
selves to the ways of the country 
even more quickly than do themen. 
It is sometimes astonishing to note 
that, within a few weeks after their 
arrival, they contrive to adopt 
American ways and dress until, 
save for their accent, one would 
suppose them to be native born. Of 
course, there are many, less am- 
bitious, who huddle together with 
others of their own nationality, and 
take years to become Americanized, 
even outwardly. 

This quick change is apparent 
among the groups of foreigners who 
go to the barge office, as the recep- 
tion depot is officially designated, 
to meet friends and relatives. They 
themselves may have been here 
only a short time, yet they usually 
appear so well dressed and pros- 
perous that one would hardly rec- 
ognize in them the immigrants who 
landed only a few months before. 

Out of every one thousand men, 





terest in all she heard and saw 
out. A similar transformation 
in be noted even in the glum and 

turn Poles and the Russian He- 
rews. Their physical horizon 
ems to widen, and they gradually 





A striking illustration, taken from life, of the quick adaptation of the immi- 
grant to conditions and dress customs prevailing in America. The two photo- 
graphs are of the same person, the first being taken on her arrival in America, 
and the second but a short time after. 


nine hundred and fifty become 
citizens by naturalization. 
+. 


What avails the show of external lib- 
erty, to one who has lost the govern- 
ment of himself ? 
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GLOTHES AND THE MAN 


The Important Part Which Glean and Well-Selected Dress Plays in the Modern 
Struggle for Preferment—Some Graphic Gontrasts 


LEIGH MITCHELL HODGES 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
—HAMLET 

IT is related of Napoleon that, on the morning 
of the battle of Waterloo, while he outlined to his 

nerals the plans for the day, he saw, near by, a 

tinel from whose coat a button was missing. 
Stopping short in his directions, he ordered the 

lier brought to him, and asked him to explain 
carelessness. 

‘It was lost on the march,’’ said the sentinel, 

nd I had no time to replace it.’’ 

‘‘Indeed,’’ said Bonaparte, ‘‘and I suppose, if 

had been shot on your watch last night, I 
ght have given the same excuse for not putting 
nother in your place, and my army might have 
een murdered while it slept. You may have all 
he rest of your days to sew on another."’ 

\ll of this shows that far too little attention is 
aid to dress. Comparatively few men seem to 
realize the importance of being well dressed all 
the time. Especially is this true of young men 
tarting out in business or professional careers. 
Bright eyes and honest faces are well enough, but 

o would look a second time at a ruby set in 

d? Clothes are one of the accepted standards 

which men are judged, the world over. They 

) the chief standard of first impressions; so, for 

s reason alone, it would be difficult to over- 
estimate their importance. They show ata glance 

ther a man is neat or untidy; careful or care- 
ess; methodical or shiftless, and what sort of 
taste he has. Nothing else about him reflects so 

h of his personal characteristics. So it is not 
rprising to be told by those who yearly give 
ployment to thousands of men and boys that 
re applicants are turned away on account of 
1eir personal appearance than for all other reasons 

t together. But it would surprise some people 

much if they knew how widely this rule is 


ed. 





\ LAWYER'S ATTIRE IS IMPORTANT 

The country lawyer who is proud of his baggy 

e trousers and rusty boots, and who decorates his 

eit hirt front with tobacco stains, wonders why his 

practice gradually slips away after the young law- 

| graduate hangs out his shingle. He can't 

derstand why people should patronize this 

young dude,”’ as he calls him. He wants to 

know why they should entrust their interests to 

one so lacking in experience. But his is a greater 
ick than his rival's, this time. 

If the law is noble and elevating, should not its 

exponent respect it sufficiently to attire himself 

manner befitting its nobility? If the practice 

of medicine requires skill and learning and per- 

ception, should not the practitioner present an 

appearance that will justify those with whom he 

mes in contact in the belief that he possesses 

attributes? I know one doctor,—he is one 

of a great company,—whose skill has never been 

f juestioned, but who has utterly failed in his 

profession because he is so untidy that he is not a 

; welcome visitor in the sick room. I have heard 

| f a clergyman who first lost most of his congrega- 

, and then his pastorate, because he always 

rried samples of what he had at meals on the 

pels of his coat. All the world knows the parable 


yf 


the guest at the marriage feast who was bound 
nd cast into darkness because he had not on a 
x garment. It was the kingdom of Heaven 
that was likened unto this feast, but it can be aptly 
pplied to the kingdom of earth. Thousands of 
figuratively speaking, bound hand and 


j schoo 


these 


en are, 


foot by their careless, untidy habits of dress. 
; On the other hand, we have the story of Beau 
; mmel,—not a model, by any means,—but 


though shallow and thoughtless, became the 

nd and adviser of a king simply because he 

t dressed in such perfect taste. Admiral Dewey 

; for years ‘‘the dude of the navy.’’ His attire 

: ilways faultless, and he was often laughed at 
! ' for being so particular, even in regard to the 
; smallest details of dress. Henry Watterson told 
: me that Dewey was so particular in the selection 
{ and fit of his shoes that he always called him an 


* This article is the first of a series which Success will print 
on this extremely important subject.—ITne Epitor. 


“old maid.’’ An old waiter at the Army and 
Navy Club, in Washington, said Dewey always 
appeared to have ‘‘stepped out of a band-box into 
the restaurant.’’ But when the critical day of his 
career arrived, and the honor of a nation was at 
stake, the same care and thoughtfulness and 
thoroughness that he had exhibited in his dress 
was shown in another way, and made him one 
of the world's heroes. There are those who may 
laugh at the story of the clerk in a New York 
store who was promoted to a position of great 
trust and high salary, just because his employers 
noticed that the sleeves of his coat were always 
creased. It is a true story, however, and years 
have shown that the employer was not mistaken. 
The majority of men are careless in their dress, 
particularly on week days. The well-dressed man 
is too great an exception, especially outside the 
larger cities. There is no good reason why this 
should be so. 


WHO IS WELL DRESSED ? 


The well-dressed man is one whose clothes do 
not make him the object of comment, either be- 
cause they are showy or shabby. He never goes 
to the extremes of fashion, thereby courting 
notoriety; he never goes to the other extreme, and 
pays no attention to what he wears or how he 
wears it. He is always modest in his attire. He 
conforms to the established customs of changing 
his attire as the occasion demands, without making 
himself a slave to reform. He does not always 
wear expensive clothes, nor is it at all necessary 
that he should. But he is always clean and neat, 
or, as the present day has it,—he is well groomed. 
The well-groomed horse is respected on the road, 
no matter what its gait. So it is with the well- 
groomed man. 

In this day of cheap and excellent production, 
there is no excuse for any man, who so desires, 
being other than well dressed. Those who are 
not able to patronize good tailors,—and cheap 
tailors are worse than none,—have recourse to 
stores where the best of materials made up,in the 
best of style may be had for comparatively small 
outlays. And every cent a man puts into clothes, 
so long as he stays within the limit of his income, 
is money well invested. 

Among all classes of people, good clothes com- 
mand respect. I remember an incident that il- 
lustrates this. It was in the poorer quarter of a 
western city, and a boy had been run over by a 
street car. The entire neighborhood at once turned 
out and surrounded the injured lad, who was 
guarded by two policemen. Those on the outer 
edge of the crowd pushed and fought each other 
for places of vantage, but to no avail. Presently 
a very well-dressed man came up, and, touching 
one rough-looking fellow on the shoulder, asked 
him to make way, so that he could get to the boy. 
The fellow had only growled at similar requests 
from those of his own kind; but, when he looked 
at this man, he stepped aside. So did the woman 
in front of him, and the man in front of her, and 
almost instantly a narrow path was opened, and 
the well-dressed man stood in the front rank. He 
had no more business there than the ragpicker 
beside him; but, if he had worn a star and a helmet, 
he could not have gotten there more easily. His 
clothes opened this path for him. 

In business, the word of the well-dressed clerk 
or salesman as to the style or durability or excel- 
lence of his wares often carries with it enough 
weight to materially increase his sales. In society, 
the stranger who presents himself in correct dress, 
when invited to dine, is at once in higher favor 
with his host and hostess than the man who 
presumes to wear what he thinks most comfort- 
able. In all walks of life, clothes count. 





GOOD CLOTHES AND SELF-RESPECT 

The most important consideration in the matter 
of dress is one’s self. Good clothes are a part of 
the cement with which a man builds his self- 
respect. They demand a certain amount of it, 
even though the wearer be unconscious of the 
fact. A lack of care of outward appearances 
nearly always begets a lack of care as to in- 
ward conditions. It is this that has started 
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more than one man tramping through the world, 
sleeping in barns and begging his food at kitchen 
doors. 

Clothes influence us more than we know. The 
child who comes in from the day's romp, to be 
dressed for dinner, changes its manners with its 
clothes. The common laborer, who carries a hoc 
or digs ditches or heaves coal during the week, is 
another man when he walks in the park on Sun. 
day, clad in his humble best. Good clothes make 
him feel more at home in good company, and, in 
most cases, more out of place among bad com- 
panions. 

IT IS A DUTY TO DRESS WELL 

This story is told in Denver of a man who wa: 
once a leading merchant there. In the early day: 
of the city, he walked its streets, out of work anc 
money. He was poorly clad, but neat and clean. 
He sought employment from a prosperous grocer, 
and said he was willing to do anything. The 
merchant at length sent him into his cellar to clean 
out a room so foully dirty that many a common 
laborer had refused to enter it. When the young 
man appeared in the evening, he was as neat in 
his appearance as he had been in the morning. 
Of course, the merchant thought he had done 
little or nothing. But when he saw the cellar, — 
clean and fresh,—he said to the young man :— 

«‘You' ve not only shown that you are willing to 
work, but also that you have some respect for 
yourself. 1 guess I'll give you a job."’ 

This young man, who, in a few years, became 
the head of that selfsame business, realized th« 
important fact that the worker is often scrutinized 
as closely as his work. 

It is a man’s duty toward his fellow-man t 
dress as well as he can afford to. Nowhere in 
nature does the poorly dressed man find any 
excuse for his lack. Even the lowest forms ot 
animal and plant life are clothed in pleasing 
colors. Reptiles crawl in richly mottled skins 
beasts of burden and birds of prey are clad in fui 
and gay plumage. Trees blossom in wonderfu! 
foliage; and that most plebeian of vegetables, the 
onion, revels below the ground in colors that 
artists seek to imitate, and above ground in ; 
leafage and bloom odd and beautiful. Everywhere 
in nature, beauty is combined with use. It re- 
mains for man, the highest and noblest specime: 
of the Creator's handiwork, to be the daub in the 
color scheme of the universe. 

THE LEVEL OF ONE'S CLOTHES IS REACHED 

How often do we avoid a man on account of his 
untidy appearance, just as we avoid a street that 
is muddy! How strongly this is illustrated in a 
group of well-dressed children playing. Let a child 
careless or untidy in attire enter, and, no matte: 
what the game or how engrossing, it is stopped 
for the moment, and, as if drawn together by a 
common instinct, the neatly dressed children 
shrink from the newcomer. He may be worthy 
of their companionship and respect in every othe: 
way, but he realizes his lack as quickly as they, 
and withdraws to remedy it or seek the level of 
his clothes. It is born in us to respect appear- 
ances. 

One is surprised to know how widely this fact 
is regarded. The manager of one of the largest 
furnishing-goods stores in New York says that not 
a day passes wherein some man does not come t 
him, begging a clean shirt or collar, that he may 
better his chances of getting employment. And 
clean linen is the most important part of a man’s 
dress. There may be some excuse for his worn 
coat and patched trousers; for his shoes not being 
polished,—though there seldom is. But there is 
no excuse for his linen not being clean, be it 
coarse or fine. Nor is there anything so indica- 
tive of carelessness and sloth as soiled linen. 

«‘Experience has taught us,’’ said a man who 
gives employment to many hundreds, the other 
day, ‘‘that the man or boy who presents himsel! 
well, or at least neatly, dressed, with clean face, 
polished shoes and white linen, is a safe person 
to give atrial. Nine times out of ten our expecta- 
tions in such cases are verified. On the other 
hand, we are proportionately disappointed when 
we make an exception and give a man employ- 
ment because of his good face and seeming anxiety 
for work. It has almost come to be a rule with 
us that a man seeking employment must be dressed 
in a manner to indicate that he respects himself 
and those of whom he asks a favor. Clothes are 
the chief medium by which we can judge the 
hundreds of applicants whom we have never seen 
before, and we find they form a correct standard 
to go by, in a very large majority of cases.’ 
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KNIGHTS OF THE TELECRAPH KEY 
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EDWARD ROSEWATER 


MEN WHO WERE ONGE OPERATORS AND ARE NOW FAMOUS IN BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


A. R. BREWER 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 








UP from the ranks of labor has come an army 
of noted men, equipped and drilled by experi- 
ence for the very highest places in the business 
and political life of America. Every trade has 
furnished its quota; every honorable line of work 
is represented. Some of the most conspicuous 
examples, I find, are men who followed the occu- 
pation of a telegraph operator in their younger 
days. 

What ‘‘knight of the key’’ but has learned to 
be proud of his world-famous fellow-craftsman, 
Andrew Carnegie, or of that other prince of opera- 
tors, Thomas Alva Edison? Both were humble 
‘‘brass-pounders'’ forty years ago, Mr. Carnegie 
in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and Mr. Edison in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

A story that is thoroughly characteristic will 
give the readers of SuCCEss an inkling of the sort 
of man Edison was. A tall young countryman, 
looking as green as a suit of ‘‘butternut’’ clothes 
and a slouch hat could make him, applied for 
work in the Broad Street, New York, office of 
Maury Smith, in 1871. Mr. Smith was manager 
of the consolidated telegraph lines then in oppo- 
sition to the Western Union. Like all other 
managers, he could make room for an expert op- 
erator, and told the young rustic that an engage- 
ment depended altogether upon his skill. 


THE TEST THAT MADE EDISON FAMOUS 

“‘Try me; I can keep up with the best of ’em,”’ 
said the stranger. 

Mr. Smith noticed that the applicant appeared 
to be quite deaf; but, out of curiosity, and possi- 
bly with the idea of having some fun with him, 
he gave him a table and told him to ‘‘receive’’ a 
message then due from Washington. 

‘You will have to work pretty fast,’’ he warned 
him, ‘‘for our Washington man is in the habit of 
rushing things.’ 

As a matter of fact, there was no message ex- 
pected from Washington, nor did the wire lead 
there. Mr. Smith connected the receiver with a 
‘sender’ in another part of the same operating 
room, and put his fastest operator, ‘‘ Dick’’ 
Hutchinson, at work sending a _ two-thousand- 
word message. Edison, for it was he, grasped a 
pen, and, as soon as the instrument began to click, 
dashed off the copy in a large, round, legible 
hand. While deaf to all other sounds, he could 
catch the faintest metallic click. 

On came the message, faster and faster, twenty, 
thirty, forty words a minute. A crowd of opera- 
tors gathered around, curiosity and then amaze- 
ment depicted on their faces. Page after page 
was reeled off, with never a break, and with the 
last click of the instrument the forty-minute mes- 
sage had been received perfectly, and lay in a 
heap of manuscript on the table. The young 


man’s triumph was complete. Hutchinson rushed 
up and shook hands with him, and Mr. Smith 
gave him a job on the spot. Edison did not 
know, until long afterwards, of the trick that had 
been played on him. 

Among Mr. Carnegie’s friends, in old Cleve- 
land and Pittsburg days, when he earned forty 
dollars a month at the key, were Mr. Eckert, local 
manager of the Western Union, and Mr. Chand- 
ler, freight agent of the Cleveland and Pittsburg 
road. Mr. Eckert, one day, said to Mr. Chand- 
ler: <‘‘I will give your brother Albert a job in the 
telegraph office, if you will give my brother a job 
in your freight office.’’ This exchange of cour- 
tesies was effected the next day, and Albert B. 
Chandler, who is to-day president of the Postal 
Telegraph Company, was given a place by Thomas 
T. Eckert, who is now president. of the Western 
Union. Both men are the best of friends, despite 
business rivalry. 

Mr. Chandler rose to be an expert operator, 
[The dull ones never rise, it will be observed. ] 
going to Washington, in 1863, to take charge of 
the cipher dispatches for President Lincoln. In 
1875, he resigned from the Western Union to be- 
come assistant general manager of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Telegraph Company, and, in 1884, ° 
with the assistance of capitalists, he gathered up 
the fragmentary systems throughout the United 
States and consolidated them into the Postal. 

Ex-Senator Lee Mantle, of Montana, in reply 
to an inquiry, tells SuCCEss:— 

“It was in the winter of 1871-2, that I learned 
telegraphy. I had been in the employ of Hon. 
B. F. White, afterwards governor of the territory 
of Montana, driving a team from Corinne, Utah, to 
Virginia City, Montana. W. N. Shilling was tel- 
egraph operator at Malad City, Idaho, which was 
also White's headquarters, and, on driving in from 
the last trip of the season, he offered to teach me 
telegraphy if I would undertake to do his line re- 
pairing in return. 

LEE MANTLE’S HUMBLE START 

I accepted Shiliing’s offer, did his repairing for 
about five months, and, in the meantime, became 
a very good ‘‘sender,’’ and learned to run the old- 
fashioned paper ‘‘register.’’ I had also become 
quite an expert repairer, and had acquired quite a 
local reputation for expedition in locating and re- 
pairing breaks. Each operator had to do his own 
repairing in those days. 

‘It is now more than twenty years since I have 
touched a key; but, if I should live a hundred 
years, I could not forget the pleasure and enthu- 
siasm with which I undertook to learn the busi- 
ness, nor the satisfaction which | derived from 
following it. Indeed, I regard it as the most for- 
tunate incident in my earlier life, as it gave me 


many opportunities for reading and study, and, 
although for five years stationed hundreds of 
miles from a town or railroad, on the apex of the 
Rocky Mountains, I was yet enabled to keep in- 
formed of what was going on in the world. 

‘The business of telegraphy is in itself an edu- 
cator, and I repeat that I never cease to look 
back with gratitude and satisfaction upon my as- 
sociation with the knights of the key.’’ 

The governorship of a great state, that of Geor- 
gia, was held from 1867 till 1871, by a young tel- 
egraph operator, Rufus Brown Bullock by name, 
who had brains enough and wit enough to grasp 
his opportunities. He was only thirty-three years 
old at the time, and he did not even have the ad- 
vantage of being a southerner by birth. He was 
a native of New York, and studied electricity after 
school hours. The old Morse and Bain systems 
were in use then. He was dissatisfied with them, 
so he invented something better,—the combina- 
tion printing telegraph instrument. It was quickly 
adopted by the telegraph companies, and Bul- 
lock's rise was rapid. 

A GROUP OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 

Among the telegraph operators who became fa- 
mous railroad men may be mentioned Thomas 
Oakes, president of the Northern Pacific, Frank 
Thompson, late president of the Pennsylvania, 
Marvin Hewitt, of the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern, and David H. Bates, of the Baltimore and 
Ohio. The last named got a job in 1859, under 
Andrew Carnegie and David McCargo, in Pitts- 
burg, and, in 1861, went to Washington and 
formed the United States Military Telegraph 
Corps. His group of experts included, at times, 
such men as Eckert, Chandler, Tinker, Stewart, 
and Baldwin. They handled the business be- 
tween the government and its representatives in 
the field, and were required to translate, if they 
could, the cipher messages captured from time to 
time. One day, in 1863, Bates translated, with 
great difficulty, a captured dispatch which had 
reference to an important matter. The Confeder- 
ate government, through agents in New York, had 
printed and engraved millions of dollars of bonds 
and notes, and was about to issuethem. General 
Dix and Charles A. Dana captured them on Christ- 
mas Day. It had been intended to negotiate 
them abroad, and to prosecute the war more vig- 
orously with the proceeds. 

George H. Usher, who, at fifteen, was an oper- 
ator at Albany, New York, for the Atlantic and 
Pacific, is now superintendent of the Postal Tele- 
graph Company. He made his reputation in 
Buffalo. 

L. C. Weir, president of the Adams Express 
Company, is an old telegrapher, as was also the 
late Marshall Jewell, of President Grant's cabinet. 
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RUFUS BROWN BULLOCK 


McKinley as one of the five members represent- 
ing the United States government in the Univer- 
sal Postal Congress, which held its sessions in the 
city of Washington during the months of May and 
June, and was one of the signers on behalf of the 
United States of the Postal Union Treaty of Wash- 
ington, which went into effect January 1, 1899. 
As founder of the Omaha ‘‘Bee,’’ he has been 
eminently successful in establishing a newspaper 
that ranks among the great dailies of the country, 
one for which he erected a monumental newspa- 
per building which is reputed to be one of the 
most superb edifices of the kind in the world. 


A. R. Brewer, secretary of the Western Union, has the 
minute-book of the first telegraph company between Jersey 
City and Washington,—the predecessor of the Western 
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Union. It did not have 
a wire across the river to 
New York, so all mes- 
sages had to be carried by 
boys across the ferry. 
Henry Clews was one of 
them. Nobody seemed to 
be aware that a cable 
could be used. Finally, 
they erected tall masts at 
Fort Lee, and strung 
wires across the river to 
equally tall poles on the 
high banks of New York, 
and thus got into the city. 
Before that, they built a 
line from Jersey City to 
West Point, and crossed 
the river at that high point inthe same way. Mr. 
Brewer started as a printer boy in the Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, ‘‘Chronicle’’ office, studied the 
‘‘key,’’ and was finally sent for by President Eckert. 

Among other noted ex-telegraphers are John B. 
Taltavall, editor and proprietor of the ‘‘Telegraph 
Age,’’ who estimates that there are fifty thousand 
‘knights of the key'’ in the United States and 
Canada; Sir John Van Horne, who is distin- 
guished across the border; J. G. Metcalfe and 
Milton H. Smith, of the L. and N. R.R.; J. J. 
Thomas, president of the Nashville and St. Louis, 
and President Ripley, of the Atchison. 
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ROSA BONHEYR’S LAST PHOTOGRAPH 


THE HEIRESS OF ROSA BONHEUR 


Anna Elizabeth Klumpke, who Loved the Famous Artist, Tells How She will 


Garry Out Her Wishes 


neur’’ to go only to a Frenchman of a certain age 
and of long established reputation. 

Rosa Bonheur's chateau of By, near Fontaine- 
bleau, is to receive badly needed repairs, and the 
studio is to be kept 
exactly as it was 
when death stayed 
the hand of the 
ev er- industrious 
artist. On certain 
days, it is to be open 
to visitors. Thus 
the admirers of the 
strong, self-poised 
woman whose sole 
passion was for art 
may enter, to some 
extent, into the at- 
mosphere that sur- 
rounded her life. 
Of this chateau of 
By, the only orna- 
ment of a plain 
and tiny village in 


the edge of the forest, 
Miss Klumpke says :— 
‘It has become a sa- 
cred spot to me since the 
death of my friend, and 
I feel that it will be the 
same to those that have 
loved her through her 
work. I want it to be- 
come a place of pilgrimage.’’ In still another way 
will Miss Klumpke render homage to the memory 
of her friend. ‘I must not tell you too much,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I am writing a life of Mademoiselle 
Bonheur,— ‘Rosa Bonheur Intime,'—in which I 
shall tell of her as I knew her by living with her, 
—her thoughts, her real life, so little known and 
so much misunderstood. She was like a mother to 
me, and it is a great consolation to know that I 
was able to give her, in her last days, the love 


ANNA E. KLUMPKE 


-Paris Correspondent for Success 








and care she so much desired, 
for, after the death of her life- 
long companion, Mademoiselle 
Micas, she was very lonely.’’ 

From these acts, which speak 
louder than words, it may be 
seen that Miss Klumpke ac- 
cepted the inheritance as a 
trust and not as a personal gift, though Mademoi- 
selle Bonheur perhaps intended rather the latter. 

Very promptly the heiress announced that she 
would give half the proceeds from the sale of the 
pictures to the relatives, consisting of a brother 
and several nephews and nieces. The inheritance, 
magnified many times in published reports, was 
actually 300, 000 francs, ($60,000, ) the chateau and 
the studio contents. Of this 300,000 francs, 
Mademoiselle Bonheur inherited 100,000 from 
her companion, Mademoiselle Micas. It was al- 
ways understood between these two friends that 
the survivor was to receive all that the other pos- 
sessed. They had lived in common, and Made- 
moiselle Micas bought much of the furniture of 
the chateau. 

After the chateau is repaired and restored, the in- 
heritance tax, amounting to nearly twelve per cent, 
paid over to the government, the expenses of pre- 
paring the picture exhibit paid, the salon prize 
deducted, and the ‘‘droits de succession’’ of 6,000 
francs paid on it, and half the sale proceeds paid 
over to the relatives, the remainder will not make 
Miss Klumpke a rich woman. What she feels to 

be the greatest inheritance is the memory of 
intimate companionship with one of the 
noblest of characters and the greatest of ar- 
tistic geniuses. 

This friendship, of momentous conse- 
quence to the younger friend, and, as it 
now proves, to the art world also, began in 
1889. In that year, Miss Klumpke had in 
the salon a portrait of her mother, now on the 
wall of the apartment in the Rue Froide- 
vaux, which is the Klumpke home. Made- 
moiselle Bonheur noticed the picture,— 
a fine representation of a silver-haired ma- 
tron,—praised it, and the acquaintance be- 
gan, to be renewed and strengthened year 
after year. In 1897, while in America, Miss 
Klumpke received permission to paint the 
great artist's portrait. She returned to Paris 
to accomplish this labor of love. The pict- 
ure, here reproduced, was shown at the 1899 

salon, just before the death of the original. It is 
now owned in England. 

Just now, Miss Klumpke is devoting her whole 
thought and energy, as well as her own hard-earned 
money, to perpetuating the memory of her dead 
friend and to making the coming exhibition of 
her works successful. What she may in the future 
do in art remains to be seen, but it is safe to say 
that the art world will some day acknowledge a 
debt of gratitude to her and to Rosa Bonheur. 
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CECIL ARTHUR 
DOVELY could not un- 
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then said 
‘‘Do you think Mc- 


of pills and postage ‘‘No, he hasn't the slightest 

stamps in the biggest chance. I've figured the whole 
drug store of a country town had given thing out, and find that he can't carry a state south of 
him an exaggerated idea of his own impor- re the Canadian border."’ 
tance. He was not a particularly bad-look- Sf af A The perspiration stood out in beads on Dovely’s fore- 
ing young man, but was very conceited in his Se head as he stared in the direction of the voices and 
manner. His broad, high forehead was sur- 9g Ve clutched the arms of the chair in which he sat. It 
mounted by his carrot-colored hair brushed nie seemed like a nightmare. 


a la Pompadour; his eyes, a light blue, were 


lacking in strength and expression, and his - 
dress was just a trifle too flashy for the sta- ‘ 


tion in life he had been called upon to fill. 
To crown all, he owned a horse and a buggy, 
—that charmed possession which, in rural 
communities, so enhances one’s prestige 
with the eligible young ladies. Cecil, who 
was not a bad fellow at heart, had kept the 
girls of Rossville and their anxious mothers guess- 
ing for a long time, and the news that he had 
been offered a partnership in his employer's store 
did not lessen feminine interest in him. He used 
to ride around the circle of Rossville femininity 
and select whom he would to go ‘‘buggy riding’ 
with him on a Sunday afternoon. There was one 
young lady in the town who resisted Dovely's 
wiles, or, rather, those of his horse and buggy, and 
the prospect of a partnership in a partnership; 
and she it was whom Cecil, with no other motive, 
at first, than perversity, determined to win. 

One day, he decided on a grand attack upon 
the fortress of Mary's heart. He wrote for per- 
mission to call on a certain evening, and received 
it. Thus encouraged, he awaited the event which 
would mark him victor or vanquished. He 
scarcely hoped for the former; he dreaded the 
latter. He sought to embellish his language with 
quotations from the poets and studied the most 
effective manner in which to exploit his many 
captivating qualities. 


A MONULOGUE OF CAPITAL I'S 


It is, therefore, needless to say that, when he 
called on her, he talked principally about himself. 
He was, however, quite puzzled at the sudden and 
energetic interest that Mary seemed to manifest 
in all that he said; but, encouraged by it, he 
soared into giddy heights of eloquent self-exploita- 
tion. He wound up the whole monologue by a 
passionate avowal of his love for Mary, and an 
almost tearful entreaty for her heart and hand in 
return. Mary was genuinely interested in Cecil, 
and, in consequence, he was the very last person in 
the world she would have suspect it. So she 
tried to simulate indifference by affecting a sort 
of platonic feeling for him. Such a regard, how- 
ever, did not come up to Dovely’s requirements; 
and, when he objected to being side-tracked from 
the main line of love to the siding of sisterly affec- 
tion, and demanded a direct response to his ap- 
peal, Mary showed an inclination to temporize. 
In brief, she asked him to call upon her a week 
later; and if, after mature consideration, he were 
of the same mind, she might think the matter 
over seriously. Dovely protested that his present 
frame of mind was not the result of sudden im- 
pulse, but the full-blown flower which she had 
planted in his bosom, with the first glance of her 
eyes, long ago. He vowed that the end of time 
would find his love unaltered and unalterable,— 
all of which he had read in ‘‘How to Propose; or 
Every Man His Own Love-Maker."’ Mary, how- 
ever, remained firm, and Dovely went back to his 
pills and plasters. It would be vain to describe 
the battles fought between hope and fear, exulta- 
tion and despair, in the young drug clerk's brain, 
during that week. He was sustained somewhat 
by his inordinate vanity, but beneath all lay the 
suspicion, ever so faint, perhaps, that Mary had 
been laughing at him. When poor Dovely pulled 
the bell handle of the Barclay house on the ap- 
pointed night, he was so full of nervous uncer- 
tainty that his knees trembled, and his heart 
seemed to smite his ribs in the very terror of 
doubt. 

The door was opened by Mary, who received 










him with sucha : 
pleased look — 
and cordial 
pressure of her 
soft, warm hand, 
that his conceit, 
coward that it 
was, as soon as it believed all danger to be passed, 
mounted again to the most conspicuous heights 
and crowed more lustily than before. The magic of 
her glance transformed him from the suppliant 
to the prince, and he strutted across the hall to the 
drawing room and seated himself in the best chair, 
prepared to receive homage from the girl. 

Mary expressed great joy at his kindness in 
calling, ‘and archly confessed that she had suffered 
not a little fear that something might detain him. 
These delicate compliments caused Cecil consider- 
able chest expansion; and, when Mary humbly 
begged to be excused for a few minutes while she 
attended her mother, who was ill, he granted her 
the brief respite with almost royal graciousness. 
When she had gone, Cecil picked up a magazine, 
and was complacently perusing its prosy and 
academic pages, when he was startled by the 
sound of voices in the same room with himself. 
He looked about quickly, and, seeing no one, ex- 
perienced a sensation of fear. As the sounds 
proceeded, Dovely sat in mute amazement. For 
a moment he suspected that he was going mad. 
He was superstitious, but ghosts, according to 
his way of thinking, always manifested them- 
selves to the eyes rather than the ears, and 
with shrouds rather than dialogues. There was 
something uncanny in the sounds, too, as if issuing 
from a metal casket. Dovely would have at- 
tempted an investigation, but very fear held him 
rooted to the chair. He could not escape, and he 
began to feel that he had been selected by some 
restless spirits as the custodian of their confidences. 
The sound of the voices at first seemed like a faint 
echo of something he had heard before, and this 
circumstance deepened his perplexity. The con- 
versation seemed to be between a man and a 
woman. The man’s tones were imperious; those 
of the woman half flattering, half conciliatory. 





IS THERE NO DEATH FOR A WORD ONCE SPOKEN? 


«You know men are such deceivers,’’ the voice 
was saying. ‘You play with a woman's heart as 
a child does with a toy. Then you look for an- 
other that is newer to you, though perhaps not to 
some others; and another fellow who, perhaps, 
has thrown aside and bruised the heart that you 
pick up, comes along and picks up the very heart 
that you have thrown aside."’ 

A soft laugh of tolerant condescension followed 
this speech. 

«Oh, that's the old story with women,’’ replied 
the man, ‘‘you are all wrong; you don’t under- 
stand man. Your feminine minds can't grasp the 
depth and breadth of his nature. I have tried 
often to make some women soar with me to loftier 
realms of thought, but I have never found one 
to sympathize with my poetic or artistic moods."’ 

Here a soft little sigh, like a zephyr touching 
the maple leaves, stole across the room, and then 
the imperious tones resumed :-— 


and clearer. He 
that he must suffer the ordeal to the end. 
ory told him that the end was yet a long way off, 


The echo was getting clearer 
hated the dreadful sounds, but felt 
And mem- 
and 
the path thereto full of thorns of hu- 
miliation and shame for him. He be- 
gan to feel like a disembodied spirit 
~- that stands beside its erstwhile prison, 
and contemplates with horror the rav 
ages that debauchery has wrought on 
its once beautiful form. But through 
the nightmare he was sustained by the 
sweet reflection that he was not irre- 
claimable, and that this scourging was at worst only 
asevere lesson, from which he would emerge a bet- 
terman. The imperious tones of the man and the 
conciliatory, even pleading, tones of the woman 
went on. With deep humiliation, he followed the 
mysterious dialogue to the crowning point of his 
own shame. He could hear the soft solicitous tones 
of the woman leading the man on to make a fool of 
himself. And he heard the man following with 
braggadocio and bombast right up to the very 
pitfall that had been prepared for him. The 
grandiloquent and preposterous phrases in which 
a proposal was next couched struck him as being 
so comically conventional that he would have 
laughed aloud had not the humiliating reflection 
of his own conduct covered him, instead, with 
shame. Then he heard a sweet voice asking him 
to think it over and then come back in a week, if 
he were still of the same mind. Even then he 
did not realize the truth. He wondered if he were 
not asleep and this anawful dream. The volume 
that he had been holding fell from his knee and 
startled him. He put his hand to his forehead 
and brushed the beads of perspiration away, and 
said: ‘‘Thank God, it was a dream. 


” 


THE SHAFT WENT HOME 


At that moment Mary entered the room and 
smilingly apologized for keeping him waiting. 
She drew a hassock over to him, and, seating her- 
self upon it and looking up in his eyes, said: 
“I'm awfully sorry I kept you waiting, Arthur; I 
know you must have been so lonely. But there,’’ 
—she stopped suddenly and knitted her brows, — 
‘‘] really believe you have been asleep and dream- 
ing. You look it, quite.’’ 

The poor young man took her hand in both his 
own and looked fixedly at her. <I don't know 
whether I’ve been asleep or not, but I certainly 
must have been dreaming, —such a horrid dream,"’ 
—and he passed his hand quickly over his eyes as 
if to wipe away the last traces of a nightmare. 
Then he took her hand again. ‘‘Mary,’’ he said, 
slowly, ‘‘you told me to come back to-night if I 
were still of the same mind as when I was here 
last. I have come to tell you that I am not of the 
same mind.”’ 

Mary looked surprised, and would have spoken, 
but Dovely broke in quickly: ‘‘It is not that | 
don't love you as much as ever, aye, a great deal 
deal more than ever before, but I feel that I have 
been a fool; that I'm not worthy of you, and that 
it was a presumption for me to ask you to marry 
me. I believe that I can be a more modest and 
sensible man, and I want you to give me the oppor- 
tunity to prove it before giving me your answer."’ 

Mary's answer was worthy her brain and her 
heart :— 

‘«‘Arthur,’’ she said, ‘‘what you have said proves 
that you are all right, and I'll take you on faith.’’ 
Next morning the phonograph was sent back to 
town, it having succeeded in eliminating forever 
the capital ‘‘I'’ from the personality of Cecil Ar- 
thur Dovely; and the fun of it was that Cecil 
thought he did it himself. 





LAW AND JOURNALISM 


An Interview with Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
on the Two Most Attractive Professions 


MARGUERITE BROOKS 


‘TRUTH and courage,—these should be the 
chwords of the young man starting out in life,’’ 
said Colonel 
Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, 
as I chatted with 
him, a few days 
ago, in the library 
of his beautiful 
home in Cam- 
bridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

In the cheerful 
winter of a long 
and noble life of 
varied experi- 
ences as a preach- 
er, soldier, states- 
man, poet, author, 
and lecturer, none 
is better qualified 
than this genial 
sopher to advise young men concerning the 
er questions of life. 

[ should urge a young man beginning his 

er,’’ said Colonel Higginson, ‘‘to be, above 

in earnest; and to that I should add, 

t he must not be too much in earnest. By this, 

in that he should, whatever he may be do- 

1ave his mind sufficiently open to be al- 
considering whether it is the best thing 

indo, and not to be afraid to modify, or 
change, his course of action,if something 

In other words, I should name, 

first requisite for success in life, an ear- 

nd noble purpose, and,as the second, the 

er of adaptation. I think a great many 

r from being too early committed to some 
hing, and so adhering to that as to dwarf 
est of ] fe. 


MAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


eise, 


1 


offers. 


FIRST, MAKE SURE OF YOUR VOCATION 
Of course, it may be urged, on the other 
, that there is the danger of vacillating, of 
ng too changeable; and, perhaps, more err 
s direction than in the other. Both are 
ces of danger, and must, if life is to rise 
ts highest and spell out its true meaning, 
arefully guarded against, as far as it is pos- 
l to do so. 
The danger of being too changeable is es- 
lly apt to predominate in a country like 
where things are more in a state of flux, 
s fixed and settled than in older countries, 
where there are more opportunities to 
nch out into new fields. In England, for 
tance, if one starts in some particular line, 
s very difficult to get out of it, but here it is 
comparatively easy matter. 
| should, therefore, say to young people: 
eware of the temptation to persist in follow- 
in occupation or profession, merely because 
we started in that, when once you find 
t you are utterly unadapted to it; and still more 
vare of the temptation to fly from one thing to 
nother, to be constantly fluctuating in your choice, 
r this will surely lead to failure and disappoint- 
ent,—an incomplete life. 
LET EACH SELECT FOR HIMSELF 
In regard to the choice of an occupation or 
ofession, I think it is a mistake for parents to 
ry to make a selection for their children, for it is 
any means certain that what they select 
vill be best. Even when a young man chooses 
for himself, in many instances he has to try sev- 
eral times before he hits on the right thing. 
“Fifty years ago, the clerical profession still 
held its own, and it was very common for a young 
man of ability and good character to make ita 


t by 


tarting point, and then, after a time, undertake 


omething else. A great many eminent authors, 
tatesmen, and even artists began as clergymen. 
sut that period has passed, and young men are 
w much more likely to start in law or journal- 
sm 
it may be remarked, in passing, that Colonel Hig- 
ginson himself began in the ministry. He fought 
bravely in the Civil War, and was made colonel 
of the First South Carolina Volunteers, (afterwards 
called the Thirty-Third United States Colored 


SUCCESS 


Troops, ) the first regiment of freed slaves mustered 
into the national service. Since the war, he has 
devoted himself exclusively to literary work and 
lecturing. 

«I find,’’ said Colonel Higginson, ‘that law 
and journalism are the two things most attractive 
to young men leaving college. Journalism comes 
first in point of attraction, probably because the 
first steps are so much easier than in the law, and 
because it promises independence from the start. 
Young men who enter the profession of journal- 
ism are able to support themselves from the first, 
whereas, in the majority of cases, those who study 
law are, for the time being, dependent upon some 
one else. 

THE LAW VERSUS JOURNALISM 

‘‘While the study of law has, on the one hand, 
this disadvantage, it has, on the other, the far 
greater advantage of being a better training for 
the mind. A thorough legal training teaches a 
man to work harder; and while, of course, no 
amount of training, education, or culture can be 
too great for the young man who aimsat the higher 
walks of journalisrs, it is, nevertheless, true that 
the first steps in journalism come a little too easy 
when compared with the law, and that it is much 
less difficult to gain access to the lower grades of 
journalism than even the lower grades of the pro- 
fession of law. 

“One of the greatest objections to journalism, 
in its present stage, is that it impairs the sense of 
accuracy. It develops activity and vivacity of 
mind rather than correctness. Everybody wants the 
latest bit of news, and all are willing to take their 
chances of its reliability, and this helps to fix in 














LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 


the mind of the journalist a tendency to looseness 
of statement. 

‘‘From a monetary standpoint, the prizes of the 
law are much more tempting than those of jour- 
nalism. It is not rare to find journalists doing a 
great deal of fine work and very powerfully influ- 
encing a whole community, whose annual income 
does not equal what a leading lawyer would make 
by a single case. The great wealth in journalism 
goes to the proprietors of the papers. 

“In the modern rush for money-getting, in busi- 
ness life particularly, the danger is that the end will 
be forgotten in the means; and, by the time a young 
man has succeeded in getting money, he will for- 
get how to use it. He has stayed underground 
in his gola mine until his eyes are as blind as the 
sightless fishes of the Mammoth Cave, and so, 
finding that he cannot escape out of money-making 
into anything else, he goes back to that again and 
burrows a little more. I should advise every young 
man not only not to spend more than he can earn, 
but to spend as little every year as possible, and 
even to make sacrifices, if necessary, to save some. 

“‘To every young man, whatever his calling may 
be, I would say, finally, ‘Live in your occupation 
or profession so as to ennoble it while you stay in 
it. When the nobleness ceases, let the occupa- 
tion or profession cease.’ ’’ 


MARCH, 1900 
A POET’S TALK ABOUT GIRLS 


Louise Chandler Moulton Describes Their Chances 
in Professional Fields 


Special Interview for *\Success” 


“IT would be impossible, in the light of ex- 
perience, to assign too high a value to mental 
training for young ladies. The more a girl 
knows, the more varied are her resources and 
opportunities. Knowledge is power. It is the 
capital of a person who lacks money, and it 
can never be lost. For instance, a college girl 
who has a bent toward art, music, literature or any 
particular profession, and can afford the train- 
ing, should specialize. So should a young woman 
intending to be a copyist, a typewriter,or a dress- 
maker. If it is necessary for a girl to make her 
own living, she should not, under any circum- 
stances, refuse to give, to any kind of honest work, 
the training of thorough study and apprentice- 
ship.’’ 

The words fell musically from the lips of Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, in her charmingly 
pleasant home, in response to my request that she 
give Success her views on that ever-absorbing 
subject, the ‘‘girl question.’’ That she loves girls 
is evident in every gracious line of her face, in 
every book that comes from her gifted pen. All 
genuine lovers of poetry are agreed that her writ- 
ings are exquisite. They have made her famous 
on two continents. I wanted to get her views on 
the chances of the youthful literary aspirant, — 
the bright, ambitious girl who has ideas, and 
longs to commit them to paper,—so I said to 

her: ‘‘Young writers are always asking advice 

and suggestions from their successful elder 
brothers and sisters in literature ;—what would 
your word to them be, Mrs. Moulton?’’ 

‘‘[ would say this: Write,and send your pro- 
ductions to editors. Nothing else is so foolish 
as to send manuscripts to another writer for 
criticism. I am flooded with letters, request- 
ing my opinion on this, that, and the other, 
and asking where matter would stand the best 
chance of acceptance. 

AN AMUSING EXCHANGE 

‘“‘A well-known story writer told me of a 
somewhat funny experience she had. She sent 
a story, which the ‘Atlantic Monthly’ had re- 
jected, to another leading magazine, by which 
it was immediately accepted, while one re- 
turned to her by the latter was published in 
the former. So she said it was often a case of 
sending her manuscripts to and fro; what one 
of these magazines rejected, the other accepted, 
and vice versa.”’ 

Concerning her own early experience, Mrs. 
Moulton related the following incident :— 

‘My first poem was published in a local pa- 
per, when I was about fourteen. 1 remember 
how, secretly and almost as if it were a crime, 
I sent it to the editor, scarcely daring to hope 
that it would meet his approval. But it was 
promptly accepted and published; and, when I 
found the paper one evening, upon calling at 
the post office, on my way home from school, 
and saw my lines,—my very own lines,—it 

seemed to me a much more wonderful and glorious 
event than anything has since that time.’’ 

‘In your opinion,’’ I asked, ‘‘how do the 
chances of a young writer compare with those of a 
writer who has already made a name?”’ 

NEW WRITERS ARE FAVORITES, IF SKILLFUL 

‘‘] think editors and publishers are always glad 
to get the work of new writers; provided, of course, 
itis good. For instance, speaking on this subject, 
one of the most distinguished editors I know said 
tome: ‘Granted that two poems are absolutely 
equal in merit, we would rather have the poem of 
the new writer than that of the one who has been 
a long time before the public.’ 1 believe, other 
things being equal, that a young writer has the 
better chance, for he is the coming man, or, 
rather, the becoming man. He is just beginning 
to build up a reputation, and publishers like to 
have the credit as well as the profit of introducing 
new writers to the public. 

«‘There are no hard and fast rules for success, 
but perseverance is the pathway to it. If you have 
any special bent, follow it by all means; but, 
above all other things, do not waste your time or 
opportunities. Make the most of your youth, 
and, while you have health and strength, do 
something "’ 
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HE was a negro boy, twelve years old. The 
stable men called him Mose. He could not re- 
member father or mother. The jockeys and racing 
men made Mose useful as an errand boy; and, be- 
cause of his small size and quaint ways, he grew to 
be a favorite around the stables. Many a quar- 
ter and half dollar found its way into his pocket. 
But there was a horse in the stable which re- 
ceived the greater portion of the boy’s attention. 
This was a bay mare owned by Jim Rogers, a 


man who had long since passed the meridian of 


life, and had spent his all upon the race track. 
The mare, Mary, was Jim’s only possession. He 
loved the animal with an affection which knew 
no rival. Nearly all his waking hours were 
passed in the stables, stroking, with a shaking 
hand, her glossy mane, or patting her shining 
flank. Mary's bed was of the softest straw. She 
never suffered from hunger or thirst, and this in 
spite of the fact that Jim was penniless, —literally 
a pauper. But then, everybody knew Jim, and 
Mary was only second in their affectionate regard. 

It seemed that the mare had almost human intel- 
ligence, as she whinnied her delight at the ap- 
pearance of either Jim or Mose. In the stall ad- 
joining stood the famous mare, Mercury, whose 
name and record were on every lip. A little fur- 
ther away was the palatial box of Sardanapulus, 
the great stallion, while far down the long row the 
angry snort of Jupiter awoke the echoes in the 
long nights. All of these kings or queens of the 
turf were taken care of as a task, but Mary's wants 
were ministered to by love. 


wt 


“Is Mary gwine run in de big race, Massa 
Jim ?’ asked Mose, as he dried a forward fetlock. 
‘‘She’s fine as a fiddle, massa. She ain’t got no 
loose flesh on her. Ain't ye gwine to let her 
run?’ 

‘«’Tain’t me that’s keepin’ her back,’’ replied 
Jim, with a catch in his voice. ‘‘I’'d mortgage 
my life to put her in that race; yes, | would. But 
I'm stone broke, boy. I hain’t got a dollar. 
Why, I can’t get money enough to keep the mare 
in feed.’’ 

Then Jim seized the boy by the shoulder so 
roughly that he winced. 

«‘And she'd win, too, Mose! 
hear me?’ 

Frightened by the terrible earnestness of the 
man, the boy looked up into the face above him, 
seared by age and hope long deferred. Then he 
shook his head sadly as he said :— 

‘I don’t want to make y’ feel bad, Mass’ Jim, 
but she was distanc’t in de las’ race.”’ 

‘“‘I_ know that, Mose,’’ said Jim, fiercely, ‘‘but 
that race was only a mile. She don't get started 
under a mile.’’ 

‘‘How much does it cos’ t’ put her in dis time, 
Massa Jim?’ said Mose. ‘‘Wat is de entrance 
money ? How much?’ 

“Three hundred frog skins! Why, you little 
bunch o’ black meat, I couldn't no more raise 
the money nor I could pick Mary here up and 
carry her out o’ the paddock. It looks as if we'll 
never see her on the track again, Mose; that is, 
while we own her, for I'm goin’ to give you a 
quarter interest in her, Mose, ‘cause she likes you 
"most as well as she does me, you black rascal, 
and you've been very kind to her—’’ 

Here Jim stopped to hunt in his shabby cloth- 
ing for his bandanna, the east*winds being preva- 
lent. And Mose, fatherless and benighted, pulled 
himself erect at Jim's trouser-leg, and placed his 


She'd win! D’ye 


little wet palm in Jim's big, tremulous hand, and 
speech failed them; while the mare nosed the 
frowsy head of the African and the thin locks of 
the white man with equal impartiality. 

The next morning, the news ran round the sta- 
ble that Jack Ford had arrived. Ford owned the 
racing stable. He had just returned from a hunt- 
ing trip in the Northwest, to enter Sardanapalus 
in the big race. But when the news came to the 
ears of Mose, a great fear fell uponhim. For the 
mare was only a pensioner upon the bounty of the 
stablemen, and he was afraid that the next day 
she would be homeless. Mose lingered around 
the stable all day, and never before had he han- 
dled the mare so gently, or attended to her wants 
with such scrupulous care. But when the day passed 
and no dispossession warrant had been served 
upon the mare, Mose went up to the big hotel to 
try and catch a glimpse of this Croesus, Ford, and 
see if he looked like the stony-hearted ogre his 
fancy had pictured him to be. His anxiety had 
not permitted Mose to eat anything during the 
day. He was very hungry as he looked up at the 
big hotel, ablaze with electric lights. Fascinated 
by the light and color, he crawled up near the 
servants’ quarters. Ellen, the buxom cook, knew 
the little chap, and allowed him to have a cup of 
hot coffee and a turkey leg. He told her of his 
anxiety to see Mr. Ford, and she directed him to 
the room, first exacting a promise that he would 
not betray her for having done so. 

Down a brilliantly lighted hall Mose walked in 
a trembling trance, and stepped inside the door 
of Mr. Ford’s room.. He saw four ladies seated 
at a table,—four angels he thought they were, — 
and as many men. _The sheen of the dazzling 
light falling upon the glittering sideboard dazed 
him. The odor of roses and lilies-of-the-valley 
intoxicated him. But at the head of the table sat 
the man he was looking for. Mose knew him in- 
stinctively. A waiter seized the boy roughly by 
the arm to push him outside, but the memory of 
Jim's face came back to Mose; and, throwing off 
the creature’s grasp, he walked up alone to Mr. 
Ford and gasped :— 

‘«*Scuse me, sah, but am you Massa Ford ?’ 

The host at a glance surveyed the boy, who 
wore one old shoe, one boot still more aged and 
infirm, and a calico shirt open at the neck. He 
also saw that the old jockey cap the boy carried 
in his hand had no peak, and that his questioner 
was trembling violently. He replied gently :— 

“‘Yes, my name is Ford. What can I do for 
you ?”’ 
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“| *spected you'd trow me out, sah; but I'se 
heah on bizniss, sah.”’ 

«‘Business,’’ said Mr. Ford, smiling, and re- 
garding the incident as an agreeable diversion to 
the dinner. ‘‘You don’t want to buy a horse, do 
you ?”’ 

5; ‘“‘No, sah. I ain’t got no money to buy, sah. 
I want to sell, sah.’’ 

‘Well, my little man, what do you want me to 
buy?’ said Mr. Ford. 

‘| want you to buy de off hind leg o’ Jim 
Rogers's mar’, Mary, sah, an’ I'll sell it to you 
cheap, ’cause it b’longs t’ me, sah. I'se got de 
papah right heah; Jim giv’ it t me."’ 

Mose handed up a piece of dirty writing paper, 
upon which were written these words :— 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN :— 

I do hereby convey to Mose, (family name un- 
known, ) a one-quarter interest in my mare, Mary. 
(Signed. ) JIM ROGERS. 

«‘Is the mare dead ?’ asked Mr. Ford. 

‘No indeed, she ain’t dead, sah. I picked out 
de off hind leg o’ de mar’, en Jim says it’s mine.”’ 














‘‘But why do you want to sell your share?’ asked 
Mr. Ford. 

‘‘Kose I want her t’ run in de big race, sah. 
Jim says she'll win, for suah, kose she’s no good 
at one mile, but she'll come undeh de wiah quar- 


ter mile ahead at de two mile. 
sah.”’ 

‘Where is the mare now?’ asked Mr. Ford. 

Down in youah stable, sah.’’ 

“In my stable ?’ 

‘Yes, sah; she been dar all summah, sah. 
Jim ain't got no money, so I'se been stealin’ 
youah oats all summah for her, sah,’’ 

A roar of laughter arose from the group at this 
ingenuous admission. The lady at Mr. Ford's 
right laughed until the tears came into her eyes. 
Then, turning to Mose, she said :-— 

‘“‘Boy, you come around here at nine o'clock, 
and you and I will go down and enter the mare 
for the big race. I'll buy Mary's off hind leg.’’ 

‘‘Lizbeth, have you lost your senses?’’ asked Mr. 
Ford. 

‘‘Perhaps I have, Jack Ford; but I intend to 
enter Mary, and back her, too. 

That night, at twelve o'clock, two human fig- 
ures,—an old, bent, pathetic man, and a young, 
lithe, athletic boy,—might have been seen exe- 
cuting a dance of ecstatic delight in the moon- 
light, behind the stables. 
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In the morning, Mose appeared at the hotel, 
and Mrs. Ford went with him to the office of the 
Carondelet Racing Association and entered the 
mare, Mrs. Ford taking a receipt from Mose for 
the off hind leg. Then began a week of alternate 
hope and despair for Jim. The news spread like 
a prairie fire that Mary had been entered, but it 
only excited pity. Everybody said it meant only 
defeat; for how could she run against such sea- 
soned veterans as Sardanapalus, Darius and 
Jupiter? The hours passed swiftly until the day 
of the race broke brightly over the hills. When 
the odds were posted, Sardanapalus was quoted 
at even money, but Mary was posted as a one 
hundred to one chance, with only a few takers. 

One point in Mary's favor was the fact that 
Flaherty, oné of the noted jockeys, had volun- 
teered to ride her, as he had no other mount,— 
a resolution which he regretted as he rode out of 
the paddock and heard the derisive shouts of the 
immense throng gathered to see the race. Con- 
trary to custom, Jim whispered his parting in- 
structions to the mare instead of the jockey, while 
Mose got a bucket of water to refresh her after 
her fearful ordeal. Jim, hopeless and despond- 
ent,sat upon an inverted pail inside the paddock, 
while the horses were jockeying for the start. In 
order that he might see better, Mose climbed 
upon the top of the bucket, where he balanced 
himself upon the rim. The pistol cracked, and 
the horses were off, Sardanapalus well in the 
lead. A cyclonic roar went up from the great 
throng, which roused Jim a little. He looked up 
at Mose and exclaimed, querulously :— 

‘‘Where’s the mare now ?’ 

«She's in de ruck, Massa Jim. I can’t just 
precisely see'er, kose the sun's in mah eyes. 
You jest set still, Massa Jim. I'll tell y’ all about 
her.”’ 

At the half, Jim looked up again and said :— 

‘Mose, how is she now?’ 

‘‘Dem big hosses is crowdin’ ‘er over agin’ de 
rail, Massa Jim; but, bress me,she makin’ de san’ 

(Continued on page 103) 


Dat’s de reason, 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE MAN WHO CAN 


(here is but one straight road to success, and 
that is merit. The man who is successful is the 
n who is useful. Capacity never lacks oppor- 
ty It cannot remain undiscovered, because 
ght by too many anxious to utilize it. A 
le man on earth is more valuable than any 
is deposit under the earth, and the object 
h more vigilant search. Whoever under- 
to build a house, to cultivate a farm, to work 
, to obtain relief from pain, to maintain a 
controversy, or to perform any function of 
red life, is actively searching for other men 
fied to aid him. To appreciate the thorough- 
f the search, it is necessary only to realize 
iber of persons engaged in all these pur- 
and undertakings throughout the world. 
) such a search, no form of ability can remain 
aled. If the possessor of capacity sought to 
himself, he would be discovered and in- 
| to employ his ability for the benefit of those 
need it. 
lo be successful, then, one has but to qualify 
self thoroughly for some occupation. Every 
las some natural aptitude. In these days, 
raining by which natural aptitude is devel- 
nto effective ability can be obtained by 
youth. No man can hope to be the best in 
d of labor, but everyone can hope to be 
the best. Time occupied in worrying 
opportunities, openings, and starts, is time 
because, to every capable man, a ‘‘start’’ 
opportunity’’ are always furnished by the 
ssities of all other men. 
W. BouRKE COCKRAN. 


7 
Never depend upon your genius; if you have talent, 
y will improve it; if you have none, industry 
pply the deficiency —KuskIn. 
rN 


WE CAN’T ALL BE PRESIDENTS 
in't all be presidents of the United States. 
n is successful who does well what comes 
nd, and who works to improve himself so 
y doit better. The man with the ideal, 
ng to carry it out, is the successful man. 
there are all grades of ideals, and the 
the highest, given the proportionate en- 
e most successful. The world makes 
r that kind of young man. In the contem- 
1 of a career, business or professional, avoid 
ncy of modern times to makea short cut. 
the highway. To leave it is to wander 
y a morass of danger and disgrace. The 

t road has no pitfall. 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEw. 


“A 
Money blights, blasts and corrupts, when sought 
wn sake. 
ry 


YOUNG MEN AND THEIR CHANCES 
; gan of the coming campaign will be, 
Give the young man a chance’ I think that 
hance to-day depends more upon his relation- 
p to some rich man than it used to, and more 
n it ought to. In other words, as wealth is 
entrated in the hands of a few, it is more 

t to help, or to harm, those who are beneath 

mediate influence. 

e young man of to-day is powerless to avoid 
this, except as he may secure legislation which 
protect the God-made man from injury at the 
s of the man-made, the corporation-made 
person. In the meantime, he must endure it. 
The American youth, when protected by a just 
overmment, has more opportunities than the 
youth of any other nation. An industrial despo- 
tism, however, would prove as destructive to the 


SUCCESS 


highest manhood as a governmental despotism. 
American boys aspire to something higher than 
clerkships under monopolies. 

Where success depends upon merit, instead of 
favor, as it always should, intelligence, industry, 
and honesty, are the three most necessary quali- 
ties. A man's success cannot be measured until 
he dies. A business man may be counted among 
the successful one day, and he may be a bankrupt 
the next. A man in public life may be popular 
one year, and may be forgotten the next. 

In public life, a man’s success depends more 
upon his ideas, and upon his honesty, than upon 
his ability either to speak or write. If his ideas 
agree with those of the people, he will be popular. 
If, in addition to having popular ideas, he is able 
to present them well, his influence is increased. 
A popular idea is an idea which the majority of 
the people believe to be conducive to the welfare 
of the country. In regard tothe young man in poli- 
tics, there were never better opportunities for him 
whose sympathies are broad enough to take in all 
the people, and who has the ability to defend 
his convictions, and the courage to abide by 
them. Such a man should, if he can, obtain a 
college education, though it is not indispensable. 
No education, however limited, can be a disadvan- 
tage, —anywhere,—unless it makes the possessor 
feel himself superior to those about him, and leads 
him to depend upon his diploma, instead of de- 
pending upon his usefulness to others day by day. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 
- 


He only is advancing in life whose heart is grow- 


ing softer, whose blood is becoming warmer, whose 

brain is acting quicker, whose spirit is entering into 

living peace. —RUSKIN 
ry 


GOLDEN WORDS FROM A WORKER 


Success does not run to meet you. It is you 
who must run to meet success. Persistent, earnest 
endeavor; observance of all set rules of society; a 
willingness to imbibe knowledge and information; 
alertness; affability; pleasantness and tact, are 
necessary qualities. Education should not stop 
after you leave school or college. One forms his 
ideas early, but the ideas of others are valuable. 
It is not always the original man who is most suc- 
cessful, but the one who is able to cull the best 
ideas from everyone with whom he comes in con- 
tact. There is always something that you can 
learn from others, that is valuable in your line. 
Always be conscious that yoy are a man, and that 
you are expected to live up to the best that is in 
you. CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 

President Carnegie Steel Company. 
a. 
Lie without industry is sin, and industry without 
art is brutality. —RuskIN, 
ae 


THE MAGIC OF SELF-CONFIDENCE 

A man’s success in life is usually in proportion 
to his confidence in hjmself and the energy and 
persistence with which he pursues his aim. In 
this competing age, there is little hope for the 
man who does not thoroughly believe in himself. 
The man who can be easily discouraged or turned 
aside from his purpose, the man who has no iron 
in his blood, will never win. 

Half the giant's strength is in the conviction 
that he is a giant. The strength of a muscle is 
enhanced a hundredfold by the will power. The 
same muscle, when removed from the giant's arm, 
when divorced from the force of the mighty will, 
can sustain but a fraction of the weight it did a 
moment before it was disconnected. 

If you would succeed up to the limit of your 
possibilities, hold constantly to the belief that you 
are success-organized, and that you will be suc- 
cessful, no matter what opposes. Never allow a 
shadow of doubt to enter your mind that the 
Creator intended you to win in life’s battle. Regard 
every suggestion that your life may be a failure, 
that you are not made like those who succeed, and 
that success is not for you, as a traitor, and expel 
it from your mind as you would a thief from your 
house. 

Oh, what miracles confidence has wrought! 
What impossible deeds it has helped to perform ! 
It took Napoleon over the Alps in midwinter; it 
took Farragut and Dewey past the cannons, tor- 
pedoes and mines of the enemy; it led Nelson and 
Grant to victory; it has been the great tonic in the 
world of discovery, invention, and art; it has 
helped to win the thousand triumphs in war and 
science which were deemed impossible. 

A man’s greatest enemies are his doubts. Res- 
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olutely refuse to surround yourself with an army 
of doubts, fears, and anxieties. Vigorously dispel 
these foes of your success and happiness, or they 
will undermine your future. Be firmly convinced 
that you were made in the image of perfection, 
designed for success and happiness, and that you 
have the power to strangle the evils which would 
thwart you. 

Never admit defeat or poverty, though you seem 
to be down, and have not a cent. Stoutly assert 
your divine right to be a man, to hold your head 
up and look the world in the face; step bravely to 
the front, whatever opposes, and the world will 
make way for you. No one will insist upon your 
rights while you yourself doubt that you have any. 
Hold firmly the conviction that you possess the 
qualities requisite for success. Never allow your- 
self to be a traitor to your own cause by under- 
mining your self-confidence. . 

There never was a time before when persistent, 
original force was so much in demand as now. The 
namby-pamby, nerveless man has little show in 
the hustling, bustling world of to-day. In the 
twentieth century a man must either push or be 
pushed. 

Every one admires the man who can assert his 
rights, and has the power to demand and take 
them if denied him. No one can respect the 
man who slinks in the rear and apologizes for 
being in the world. Negative virtues are of no 
use in winning one’s way. It is the positive man, 
the man with original energy and push that 
forges to the front. 

The man without self-confidence and an iron 
will is the plaything of chance, the puppet of his 
environment, the slave of circumstances. With 
these, he is king, ever master of the situation. 

* 

There is no fault or folly of my life which does not 
rise up against me, and take away my joy and 
shorten my power of possession, of sight, of under- 
standing. And every past effort of my life, every 
gleam of righteousness or good in it, is with me now, 
to help me in my grasp of this art and its vision. 


—RuskIN. 
ry 


DON’T WAIT FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Make it, as Lincoln made his in the log cabin 
in the wilderness. Make it, as Henry Wilson 
made his during his evenings on a farm, when he 
read a thousand volumes while other boys of the 
neighborhood wasted their evenings. Make it, as 
the shepherd boy Ferguson made his when he 
calculated the distance of the stars with a handful 
of beads on a string. Make it, as George Stephen- 
son made his when he mastered the rules of math- 
ematics with a bit of chalk on the sides of the 
coal wagons in the mines. Make it, as Douglass 
made his when he learned to read from scraps of 
paper and posters. Make it, as Napoleon made 
his in a hundred important situations. Make 
it, as the deaf and blind Helen Keller is making 
hers. Make it, as every man must who wouid 
accomplish anything worth the effort. Golden 
opportunities are nothing to laziness, and the 
greatest advantage will make you ridiculous if 
you are not prepared for it. 

+ 
A man who does not know how to learn from his 
mistakes turns the best schoolmaster out of his life. 
—Henry Warp Beecuer. 

om 
WHY BEN AUSTRIAN WAS RIGHT 

The erudite and always interesting Reading 
(Pennsylvania) ‘‘Herald,"’ in a column editorial, 
takes issue with Success over the moral furnished 
by the example of Ben Austrian, the now famous 
artist, who sold his laundry business to devote 
himself to his art. The ‘‘Herald’’ thinks it is 
unwise to urge his example upon others, for the 
reason that ‘not one in a thousand of these 
yearners has the talent that was Mr. Austrian's.’’ 

The fact that one wants to do a thing, in our 
humble opinion, though not complete evidence 
by any means, is some evidence that he can do it. 
If he fails, it tends to clear his mind; if he suc- 
ceeds, he is amply rewarded. It is just as im- 
portant for a boy to learn what he can best do as 
it is for him to do it. And nobody knows what 
he can do till he tries, with the exception of a 
foreordained genius. Ben Austrian was not cer- 
tain, and the average boy is often uncertain, 
about this. So it matters not what a boy is doing; 
if he thinks he can do better, let him try. He 
need not burn his bridges, but he should at least 
cross them. This fear of making men dissatisfied 
with cleaning streets, cutting stones and washing 
soiled linen is antiquated. The proper attitude 
towards life is to seek the very best it has to give. 
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The GOUNTRY BOY: SHOULD HE GO TO THE GITY? 


SHOULD a country boy seek his opportunity in 
a city rather than among his rural environments ? 
No question of the day possesses a greater degree of 
interest, of importance. From forty to fifty thou- 
sand young men from the rural districts annually 
come to New York alone. Ten thousand invade 
Philadelphia. Twenty thousand enter Chicago. 
They flock into every large city in the United States. 
What becomes of these young men? Do they at- 
tain their purpose, or do they drift into a condi- 
tion worse than before? Is it good policy for 
them to seek the city at all? Success has secured 
the opinions of a group of earnest, distinguished 
men, representative types themselves of a suc- 
cessful country man in the great life of the city, 
and leaders in the pulpit, law, medicine, jour- 
nalism, art, and business. 

Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst came to the city from 
a country town in Massachusetts. John S. Wise 
hails from Virginia. John W. Keller is a Ken- 
tuckian. Ex-Mayor W. L. Strong is from Ohio. 
Eastman Johnson was born in the counfry. Dr. 
George W. Shrady alone is city-born. 

DR. PARKHURST SAYS, ‘‘DON'T COME”’ 

‘The subject is a very broad and serious one,’’ 
Dr. Parkhurst tells Success. But I may say, in a 
general way, that I am inclined to discourage any boy 
from coming to the city, and especially the average 
youth, against whom the odds of getting on are 
very great, and becoming greater. We need the 
extraordinary man, but the country towns and 
districts need him just as much, and the average 
man has two chances in the country to one here. 
There are, of course, many more opportunities 
here, but for each one of them there are ten ap- 
plicants. The difference in the cost of living 
overbalances the difference in wages, and so it is 
harder to save a dollar here than in the country. 
No, the average person should stay out of this 
great vortex of mediocrity, misery, temptation and 
crime. The great corporations and trusts are now 
absorbing every business. There is no room for 
the small man with the small business. On the 
other hand, the corporations have no soul, and 
no brotherly love can be expected from them. 
Competition grows fiercer and fiercer, and this 
competition, instead of developing initiative, is 
destroying it in the minds of thousands of men, 
and making nothing better than human machines 
of them. As the bank or the shop grows larger, 
the men with only one idea, with the ability to do 
only one thing, increase. We are increasing the 
cogs, and not the wheels. 

‘‘As for the pulpit, the city church brings out 
the best there is in the country clergyman, and he 
reaches it only by a process of careful selection, 
so he does not have to contend with many of the 
conditions other men meet with in coming to the 
city.”’ 

JOHN W. KELLER’S HARD EXPERIENCE 

Charity Commissioner John W. Keller was, until 
two years ago, a newspaper man, and he spoke 
from this point of view, relating some of his own 
bitter disappointments as a country boy, trying to 
get a foothold in New York. Said he:— 


‘*t is not a question of what a boy wants to do 
when he comes to New York, but what he can get 
to do. Get something honest and do it, no matter 
what. Keep doing anything you can get, until 
you can get what you want. That is my advice. 

‘“‘When I completed my course at Yale, I had 
sixty dollars, a deal of money, I thought, and my 
idea was to go to Virginia and study law. On my 
way, I met a friend in New York, and it did not 
take long to spend this cash. Here I was for days 
and weeks in a state of semi-starvation. I had 
established a college paper, and felt that I could 
do good newspaper work, but could get nothing 
to do. The schoolship, ‘St. Mary,’ was about 
to start on a three years’ cruise. I went to the 
captain, and told him I wanted him to take me 
aboard. He demurred, and did everything he 
could to dissuade me from going, telling me it 
was ‘perfect hell’ aboard, and that I would better a 
hundred times starve ashore than to make that 
cruise. But I was determined to go, and almost 
succeeded, but he rejected me on account of my 
wearing glasses. 

«Soon after, a coterie of newspaper men began 
the publication of a paper called ‘Truth.’ The 
paper did not have much money behind it, and 
otherwise it was not in favor with the profession, 
so it was hard to get a staff. 1 applied for a place. 
The editor came out to see me, an unusual thing, 
and asked me if I could report. I assured him I 
could. He called the city editor, who was worried 
because he could get no men. I got the job at 
fifteen dollars per week. I lived pretty well until 
the last of every week, when my money got so 
short that I had to go back to a diet of beans. 
After a few weeks, the editor called me over to 
his desk, and said: ‘Keller, you are doing good 
work. How much are you getting”? [He knew. ] 
I told him fifteen dollars. ‘Well, I am going to 
raise your salary. Hereafter, you are to be paid 
seventeen dollars.’ Up to that time the paper 
was not published on Sunday. I was getting two 
dollars and a half per day. Then it was made a 
Sunday paper also, and I got two dollars for work- 
ing on Sunday. That was the way he raised my 
salary. 

“COUNTRY DOCTORS SHOULD KEEP AWAY" 

“If a boy wants to come to New York, let him 
come. Neither he nor anyone else knows what 
isin him. Is he comes with the determination to 
rely on himself, the probability is that he will suc- 
ceed. There is not a better place in the world to 
test him. It does not matter about his politics, 
his religion or his prejudices. In London, you 
have got to be an Englishman; in Paris, a French- 
man; in Berlin, a German; but in New York, if 
you have self-reliance, it matters not where you 
come from, you stand a good chance to get on. I 
do not say that New Yorkers are abler than men 
in the country towns. They simply have had 
more opportunities to develop what is in them. 
New York is the post-graduate university for the 
country, and with the hall-mark of New York suc- 
cess on you, you can walk right into place and 
elsewhere."’ 

Dr. George F. Shrady, the celebrated physician, 


when nineteen years of age, told his rich father 
that he wanted to go out and earn some money 
during his vacation. The old gentleman at- 
tempted to dissuade him. One day, the young 
man went into the mercantile agency of Douglas 
and Company, the predecessors of R. G. Dun and 


Company, and said to Mr. Douglas, ‘I want 
some work.’’ 
‘‘We have nothing we can give you,’ replied 


Mr. Douglas. ‘‘Yes, you have,’’ remarked young 
Shrady, in an injured tone. He was then a sketch 
artist, and, with a few pen strokes, he flourished a 
beautiful swan, and showed it to Mr. Douglas, 
who asked, with astonishment, ‘‘Did you do that?’ 
“‘Yes.’’ «Well, we can give you five dollars per 
week, with twenty-five cents per hour for all over- 
hours.’’ I'll take it,’’ said youngShrady. ‘Come 
to-morrow.’’ ‘‘What is the objection to starting 
now?’ the young man said. -‘All right. Manager, 
get this boy a desk.”’ 

Mr. Douglas soon found that young Shrady 
could write shorthand at the rate of one hundred 
and sixty words per minute. He tested him one 
day by reading a newspaper article to him. Then 
he offered him a place as his private secretary. 
The young man refused it, and said he meant to 
make a doctor of himself. ‘‘Your head is built 
for business, and you could never make a doctor 
of yourself,’’ Mr. Douglas remarked, in a very 
discouraging tone. Some twenty years later, Mr. 
Douglas went to Dr. Shrady’s office for treatment. 
Dr. Shrady was then a famous physician, and said 
to his patient, ‘‘Do you recollect me?’ ‘‘No."’ 
‘I drew that swan for you."’ ‘‘Yes, yes.’” Mr. 
Douglas recollected. Dr. Shrady was too good- 
natured to remind the old gentleman of his 
prophecy. 


HE RACED WITH DEBT AND LOST 


Dr. Shrady told this little story of his own life 
in a modest fashion :— 

“The medical profession is one of the very 
hardest in which to get a foothold in New York. It 
is rare that an out-of-town doctor succeeds in 
establishing himself here. I have seen some most 
tragic failures. A few years ago, acelebrated doctor 
from a New England town got a place on the staff 
of one of the city colleges to lecture on a small 
stipend. He brought his family to the city, and 
his wife soon became very popular in society, but 
he could get no practice. He got deeper and 
deeper into debt, and one day he committed 
suicide. Soon after, a popular physician from a 
New Jersey town came into my office, and said 
he had a notion to come to the city and cast his 
lot in with the rest of us. He had seen a vacant 
house on Madison Avenue, and thought he could 
buy it for $30,000. I.told him it would cost him 
$100,000. I also told him about the tragedy 
mentioned above and others. He did not come. 
No, a country doctor can do nothing in New York. 
The conditions ere altogether different There 
everybody knows him, knows his horse and trap, 
and they see him every day. There he is a stand- 
ing advertisement. Here the only place where he 
can put his name is on the window or on the door, 
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nd it might stay there till doomsday, and no one 


ever know anything about him. But, if he comes 


ere at first, and is willing to work and wait, he 


tands achance. If he has not enough money, 


»wever, to pay his expenses for the first five 


ears, there is danger that he will drift into 


kery, the patent nostrum business, or 
minal practice; and, once there, the odds are 
1inst his ever becoming a reputable physician. 
n think of no condition in our life more dis- 
raging than that of a doctor in a great city 
ut money, without friends, with nothing to 
w for himself but his sign on his door and his 
eepskin on his office wall.”’ 
iw is, if anything, a harder mistress in New 
k than medicine. At least, Hon. John S. Wise, 
‘f the most picturesque members of the pro- 
n, thinksso. He says that, so far as lawyers 
ncerned, New York is the graveyard of 
ge reputations. 
BARRIERS AND DIFFICULTIES IN THE LAW 
Men who dominate their towns, and even 
states, men who have cut great figures as 
rnors and senators, come to New York and 
en a law office, and almost immediately they 
ut of the public recollection. The fact is, 
York is the one place in this country 
politics and law will not mix. Politics is 
is much of a profession as law, and each 
let the other severely alone in this city. 
re was the late Daniel W. Dougherty, who 
‘led in both, and made a conspicuous failure. 
Speaker Reed has joined a big law firm in this 
n a stated guarantee of money. Had he 
e here without such a guarantee, he might 
have succeeded, even with his national rep- 
on, at least for years. No, the only road to 
ess for the average man as a lawyer is hard 
rk, the patience to wait long years, and the 
ty to endure great privations. A great many 
not the patience and endurance, and so be- 
promoters. Now the moment it gets abroad 
i lawyer is promoting some scheme or other, 
loses all caste in his profession and the con- 
ice of the public. I have seen many bright 
is fall from the grace of the law in this way. 
One of the great difficulties in getting a foot- 
d in the law is the present organization of its 


practice. There is the Carter, Coudert type, the 


b 


est type of lawyers, whose practice is con- 
to great estates and great constitutional 
ons; there is the Cromwell type of lawyer, 
great corporation lawyer; and there is the 
intile agency lawyer who makes a specialty 
lections. This latter business is now almost 
sively in the hands of Hebrews. But each 
losely-organized association or trust with a 
yarrier around it, and working so as to get 
business in its particular field. The young 
to get a hold, must scale the walls of one 
ese circles. The practice of criminal law 
lucrative, and does not attract the best legal 


EX-MAYOR STRONG'S ADVICE 
Colonel William L. Strong said that, according 
his experience and observation, the great 
le with most young fellows who come from 
e country is, they get into the wrong place, fail, 
| get discouraged. There is something in the 
that almost every man can do well. One 
d keep trying till he finds it. The city-bred 
is, as a rule, prejudiced and narrow, and 
erned by false pride and sentiment. When 
untry lad comes here, he has the advantage 
re freedom and greater stamina.”’ 
onel Strong said that, when he came here 
n Ohio, a young man, he worked for seven hun- 
ed and fifty dollars per year. Soon he worked 
self up to a salary of three thousand dollars. 
day, a big woolen merchant invited him to 
ke a position in his store at one thousand and 
hundred dollars per year. It was quite a 
me-down,’’ buta good business opening, rather 
a big salary, was the thing he was looking 
Now he is at the head of that house. 


WHY WE HAVE SO MANY POOR ARTISTS 
stman Johnson, the celebrated artist, said :— 
[f one wants to become an artist, he should 
to the city. Only the great master minds 
fford to remain in the country, but I must 
that New York is considerably overcrowded 
th poor, struggling artists. Men and women 
have no knack at all for art are induced to 
to paint. They struggle and starve. Why? 
ecause the art schools are putting out every in- 
lucement to get students. With them, the making 


SUCCESS 


of an artist has become a business of tuition and 
training without any regard to nature. Here is a 
boy or girl in the country who makes a crude 
drawing and sends it to the head of some art 
school in New York. He praises the drawing, 
and gets the draughtsman as a student at a good 
tuition; and in many cases the teacher, in his 
eagerness to make money, spoils what might have 
made a good business man or professional man. 
So the profession is full of poor artists who can 
put no true expression or life into their work. 
Many ambitious fellows drop down to painting 
signs and trade-marks. It is sometimes pathetic.”’ 
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THE HERO OF KANDAHAR AND HIS TASK 
S. T. TONJORFF 


TWENTY-FOUR hours after the defeat of Gen- 
eral Buller on the Tugela River, the British cabi- 
net, acting over the heads of the men in the war 
office, appointed to the chief command in South 
Africa Field Marshal Frederick Sleigh Roberts, 
Lord Roberts, of Kandahar and the city of Water- 
ford, bearer of the Victoria Cross and other honors 
too numerous to mention, whom the soldiers 
of the queen on four continents know affectionately 
as ‘‘Little Bobs."' The people had demanded 
the appointment, and the cabinet had realized that 
the British empire in Africa was in imminent dan- 
ger, and that ‘‘Little Bobs’’ was the man to save 
the situation. The hero of the Afghan wars had 
made himself indispensable to the British people. 

Lord Roberts, who is now sixty-seven, has 
scarcely ever been out of hearing of the roll of 
British drums. At twenty, he received his com- 
mission as a lieutenant in the Indian service, in 
which his father was a famous general. Since 
that time he has ever been close to the flag at the 
moment of danger and of glory. He was at Delhi 
and at Lucknow during the Indian mutiny. In 
1878, the Afghan War came. It was felt at Lon- 
don that Great Britain must win a rapid and de- 
cisive victory, in order to prevent intervention by 
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Russia. Roberts, then a major-general, was 
placed in command of a body of 3, 400 British and 
native troops, the largest force available for the 
purpose. Roberts plunged resolutely into Afghan- 
istan. The Afghans were strongly intrenched on 
a precipitous mountain at Piewar Kotah. From an 
almost inaccessible height of two thousand feet, 
they hurled a shower of cannon balls, rocks and 
trees down upon the British force. Roberts ac- 
complished an apparent imnossibility by dislodg- 
ing the defenders of Piewar Kotah from their rocky 
fort and re-establishing the prestige of the British 
army beyond the Khyber Pass. 

But the greatest feat of the victorious general 
was yet tocome. Internal dissensions in Afghan- 
istan created a new problem. The insurgents 
threatened Kandahar, and Roberts was ordered 
to relieve that stronghold and to establish the 
authority of Abd-er-Rahman Khan. 

In the dead of winter, and surrounded by ten 
thousand picked men, ‘‘Little Bobs’’ left Cabool 
and plunged into the wilderness, much as Na- 
poleon had plunged into the Alps. For three 
weeks Europe did not hear a word from him. It 
was as if the frowning passes, the lurking foes, 
and the fury of winter had devoured the entire 
force and not left a man to tell of its grim ending. 
Then a wave of joy and of pride swept over Eng- 
land when it was announced that Kandahar had 
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been relieved, and that General Roberts had ac- 
complished the historic feat with slight losses. 

The story of that three-hundred-mile rush from 
Cabool to Kandahar, through a country full of 
hidden foes, who lurked behind every rock and 
held the key to every mountain pass, has been re- 
corded in history as one of the most wondrous 
achievements of arms. All through the struggle, 
the commander-in-chief shared every hardship 
with his men. Wherever the enemy was most de- 
termined, wherever the snows were deepest, there 
was ‘‘Little Bobs,’’ cheering his men to their 
heroic work, sharing his rations and the contents 
of his canteen with the least of his troopers. 

When General Roberts returned to England in 
1880, he was accorded the most eager reception 
that has fallen to the lot of any British general 
since Wellington. Nearly every city in Great 
Britain and Ireland presented the hero of Kan- 
dahar with its liberty. When the returned soldiers 
told of the magnificent personal qualities of the 
man,—his comradeship, his solicitude for the 
comfort of his men, his dashing bravery in the 
face of death,—‘‘Little Bobs’’ became the idol of 
the entire British people. 

And now Lord Roberts, at the time when he is 
approaching three score and ten years of age, is 
entrusted with the solution of the most momen- 
tous problem that has confronted a British cabinet 
since the American Revolution. From the British 
standpoint, the ultimate defeat of the allied forces 
of the South African republics is an absolute neces- 
sity. The prestige of the empire and the future oi 
a continent are involved in the contest. It is not 
a far-fetched figure of speech to say that the Brit- 
ish commander-in-chief in South Africa is intrust- 
ed with the task of saving the British Empire. 

Lord Roberts landed at Cape Town in mourn- 
ing for his son, who was killed at the Battle of the 
Tugela River. He is dealing with brave and 
resourceful enemies, who are struggling for the 
possession of that which is dearest to the human 
heart, —the country of their birth. England hopes 
that the hero of Kandahar will become the hero of 
Pretoria. 

The difficulties that confront Lord Roberts in 
his new field are enormous. His task is to instill 
courage and confidence into the rank and file of an 
army that has been utterly demoralized by the 
blunders of its officers. He is endeavoring to 
bring order out of chaos, to break down a rotten 
system of inefficiency disguised by gold lace and 
waving plumes. He is trying to demonstrate to 
the world that a fighting general who stands in 
close touch with his soldiers can snatch victory out 
of the jaws of defeat by the sheer strength of his 
simple, direct personality, and by the magic of his 
name. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE TIMES 


EVERY now and then we are startled by read- 
ing in the daily papers of the failure of long-estab- 
lished and highly respected business houses. In 
many instances these failures have been brought 
about because of stubborn persistence in adhering 
to old-time methods. 

In these days of sharp competition, when every 
kind of business is being pushed to your door by 
solicitors, and thrust into your face in almost 
everything you read, by advertisement, when the 
latest and most up-to-date methods and appliances 
and the newest devices are adopted by progressive 
people, the young man who holds to ancient meth- 
ods, who is an ‘‘old fogy’’ in his ways, who does 
not think it necessary to advertise, because his 
father did not, will soon be left behind in the race. 

The young man who would succeed, to-day, 
must be up-to-date; he must adopt the latest and 
most approved methods; he must have a keen eye 
for the best facilities for doing business, for the 
most ingenious devices, or he will soon find him- 
self drifting to the rear. 

Professional as well as business life is a fierce 
conflict, in which only the fittest survive. The 
young man who would succeed in either field must 
watch every avenue with an eagle eye. He must 
allow nothing which has any relation to his busi- 
ness or profession to escape his observation. He 
must always be on the alert, or his competitors 
will get the best of him. 

Within the last decade, new inventions, im- 
proved machinery, the marvelous extension of the 
application of electricity, and advanced methods 
all along the line, have completely revolutionized 
the business world, and the man who will not en- 
deavor to keep pace with the age in which we are 
living cannot hope to succeed, 
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GAN WILL-POWER BE TRAINED ? 


SUCCESS 


Remarkab'e Results Recently Obtained by one of the Most Eminent Psychologists 


I WISH to enter an emphatic protest against 
all modes of so-called ‘‘will-training’’ which claim 
to lead people to success by a simple exercise of 
the will alone. It matters not how strong or ob- 
stinate the motive of will may be; if the person 
does not possess accurate and sufficiently exten- 
sive knowledge of the thing he is about to under- 
take, he cannot meet with real success. If the 
images, concepts, ideas, and thoughts about a 
subject are erroneous, the motives and methods 
will also be wrong. 

Scientific knowledge of the subject in which 
success is sought is the first prerequisite to success 
inthat domain. The second prerequisite is a nor- 
mal emotional life. If the emotions are abnormal 
or insufficiently developed, the person will not 
have normal likes and dislikes, and, con- 
seguently, the choice will often be abnor- 
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move it. It cannot be done with springs and 
elastic cords, because it requires more energy to 
move them as they become more and more tightly 
stretched. It is obvious that a uniform motion 
at any speed, requiring equal energy throughout 
all parts of its traverse, enables more accurate 
measurements to be taken than by the old way. 
While moving this cord to and fro, the pupil be- 
comes accustomed to the effort-feeling required to 
make that particular motion. Suddenly, and un- 
known to the pupil, the instrument is made to 
move, for example, one-fiftieth hzrter. If the 
pupil cannot direct the increased energy required 
to move the machine, then he is again allowed to 
try the original standard for a few minutes, and 
then again, suddenly and unknown to the pupil, 
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MYERGESTHESIOMETER 





to trace a line with a pencil, as if making a mark 
upon a blackboard; but the line was traced 
upon the surface of an instrument designed to 
measure the energy-difference with which that 
motion was made. Before such a training, this 
pupil could make a motion with a given degree of 
energy, and then, when asked to make another 
motion with the least additional degree of en- 
ergy, she could not, after repeated trials, will 
muscular motions having energy-differences of 
less than four per cent. But, after six days’ prac- 
tice on an earlier form of the Myergesthesiometer, 
she could make muscular motions involving 
energy-differences of less than two percent. Now, 
it is obvious that one of the elements of skill in 
the use of muscles in any free-hand or manual 

movements is the mind's power to dis- 

criminate slight energy-differences. 





Whether it be the finely proportioned 





mal. If both these prerequisites are com- 
bined with several others, I may say that 


the moral life must be normally poised. al 


The person must be in love with truth 
and right; with truth for its own sake, 
and with right for itsown sake; must have 
the welfzre of others at heart; otherwise 
conduct will often be guided by consider- 
ations that are not ultimately moral and 
ethical, and all lines of conduct that are 
based upon motives which are not just 
and true will ultimately fail, and cannot 
lead to real success, either for the indi- 
vidual or for others. 

It is not the province of this paper to 
discuss what I consider to be the best in- 
tellectual training or the best emotional 
and moral training. It is my purpose to 





j shading of letters in penmanship, or in 

free-hand drawing, or whether it be the 
delicate handling of tools in fine work- 
manship, this power to discriminate en- 
ergy-differences underlies all muscular 
skill. Of course, speed-differences are 
another factor, and direction-differences 
still another; and experiments upon these 
two factors prove that the mind can be 
trained to will a series of volitions involv- 
ing minuter discriminations of speed- 
differences and direction-differences than 
have hitherto been possible to the human 
race. My experiments have led me to 
explain this by the fact that to discrim- 
inate least-noticeable differences of mus- 
cular motion creates brain-changes; and 








discuss only the question of volitional 
training, which properly commences after 
these previous trainings have been ac- 
quired; or, rather, they should be given 


these new growths in brain-cells and fibers 
constitute new capacities; and these struc- 
tures, when refunctioned, enable small 
discriminations to be made in the energy 





simultaneously. 

Fortunately, I am able to definitely 
prove that volition can be trained. For 
the sake of avoiding complex and techni- 
cal psycho-physical discussions, | will de- 
scribe the training of volition as related 
to one of the simplest acts of our mental 
life; as, for instance, the volitions con- 
nected with the willing of a definite mus- 
cular motion, such as moving an arm 
while pulling a cord against a yielding 
resistance; as, for example, in the chest- 
weights used in gymnastics. If I wish to 
make a series of parallel lines on a 
blackboard, by free-hand motions, I must 
hold in my mind an image of these lines 
and an idea of what I wish to accom- 
piish; and I must will each separate vo- 








with which a movement is performed. 
That is, the mind-activities create brain- 
structures which are the embodiment of 
these mental capacities. 1 found, in my 
own case, an ability to discriminate 
speed-differences of four and one-half per 
cent. in arm-motions. After six days’ 
practice in detecting least-noticeab'e 
speed differences, I could detect three 
and six tenths per cent. After four days’ 
further practice, I could detect two per 
cent., and, after eleven days’ further prac- 
tice, I could detect one and one-half per 
cent. That is, | thus trained the mind 
to discriminate passive speed-differences 
to an extent that had hitherto been im- 
possible. Afterwards, I made active mo- 
tions upon an instrument which registered 








litional motion, and the success with 
which I am able to produce straight and 
parallel lines depends, not alone upon 
the correctness of my images, concepts, 
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the speeds. At first, I could not make 
motions with speed-differences of less 
than five percent. But, after the training 
which I have just described, I could make 








and ideas of what I am trying to do, but 
also upon the skill with which I am able 
to direct the separate volitions which make these 
muscular motions. That is, each volitional ele- 
mentand its accompanying muscular motion must 
be trained by practice to perform the thing in- 
tended. To make a line slightly thicker or thinner, 
shorter or longer, depends upon nice mental dis- 
criminations and volitions, and not upon inanimate 
physical processes. I have not by any means 
attempted to discuss the subject of the relation of 
vitality to mentality ; I have only indicated that mus- 
cular skill depends upon mental factors, and that 
volition can be trained, and now I will prove it. 
The picture herewith published illustrates an 
instrument which I have called a Myergesthesiom- 
eter, and I invented it to be used in measuring 
the mind’s power to discriminate differences in 
the feeling of the muscular energy which accom- 
pany slight differences in the dynamic energy 
required to move the lever or string. The pupil 
takes hold of the handle and repeatedly pulls the 
cord, which unwinds from a pulley; and, owing to 
the nature of the mechanism, the pull requires a 
uniform amount of energy javeuighout the whole 
length of the motion. This cannot be done w.th 
weights over pulleys, because, the faster you move 
a given weight, the more energy is required to 


it is made to move one-fortieth harder, and so on, 
until the energy-difference between the original 
and the more difficult motion is perceptible to 
the pupil. This will be the least noticeable 
difference of that pupil’s discriminative power 
between muscular energy efforts. Now, I have 
found that, if I cause the pupil to practice detect- 
ing, perceiving, and discriminating this least 
noticeable difference forty or fifty times an hour, 
for one hour daily, for one or two days, an 
increased discriminating power results, enabling 
the pupil,on a subsequent measurement, to detect 
a smaller least-noticeable difference. If the pupil 
is then made to detect that smaller least-noticeable 
difference forty or fifty times an hour daily for 
several days, and then again measured, I have 
found that the discriminative capacity has again 
become more sensitive, so that it can detect a still 
smaller least-noticeable difference, and so on. 
That is, the mind's capacity to will its attention 
to the feeling of muscular energy becomes greater; 
and the introspective capacity to discriminate 
smaller energy-differences increases; and its power 
to will muscular volitions and motions with slighter 
energy-differences increases. This latter factor is 
the point at present in question. 1 caused a pupil 


active speed-differences in my muscular 
motions of two per cent. That is, my 
volitions were trained to a greater degree of skill 
and accuracy than had hitherto been possible to me. 
This same law applies to the higher mental 
functions. When | first began to measure my 
imaging-speed, it required an hour and a half to 
visualize one thousand given images, so that each 
particular of each image was equally visualized 
each time. But, after several months’ training, | 
was able to visualize the same number of images 
more completely and more vividly in sixteen 
minutes. The imagining function had been in- 
creased in its celerity and in its accuracy. My 
power to will the series of volitions involved in 
visualizing a series of images had been augmented. 
I have found the same true with reference to 
still higher intellectual functions, such as con- 
ceptuating and ideating. To be able to make 
intellectual functionings ten times faster is, of 
course, an important element in success, especially 
in discovery, invention, and in all kinds of com- 
petitive skill where intellect competes with intel- 
lect. To think and ideate ten times faster is to 
live ten times longer. 
os 


“What the superior man seeks is in himself; what the 
small man seeks is in others.‘'—CONFUCIUS. 
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QUERIES FOR 
THE QUIZZICAL 


lo the one who 
sends the best an- 
swers to any nine 
f the ten ques- 
ns given below, 
CCESS will send, 
nsportation ’ 
rges prepaid, a set of Rudyard Kipling’s 
rks in fifteen volumes, bound in cloth. The 
sending the second best answers to nine 
stions will receive one year's free subscrip- 
SUCCESS, 
permits, a few of the most concise, 
d and most correct replies may be 


sned, 


Our mail is so large that we cannot return 
MSS. in this department, even if accompanied 
tamps. If you wish your replies marked 


nd returned, however, enclose ten cents in 
stage stamps and a stamped envelope ad- 
ssed to yourself. 

I Replies, to be considered, should be neat, 
brief and comprehensive, and should reach 
this office by March 20, 1900. The questions 
wW »e answered in the May number. Write 
nly on one side of the paper, and do not send 
with your answers anything intended for any 
other department of Success, except the 
‘Brain Teaser’ department. Even then, 
write your communications on separate sheets, 
and plainly mark each with the name of the 
department for which it 
s intended. We are 
ibsolutely forced to be 
thus rigid, on account 
of the extent and mis- 
cellaneous nature of our 

orrespondence. 


Do not request Suc- 

Ss to excuse **poor 
penmanship”’ and ‘‘in- 
nplete explana- 
ns, on the ground 
that your answers are, 
n the main, correct.’’ 
However indulgent 
CESS might wish to 

e, that would not 
lter the fact that 


me ot your com- 
petitors will take great 
pains in every detail 
and distance you in 
the race unless you do 


ir best. These ques- 
ns are presented for 
very purpose of 
ulating you to do 
best, so that not 
ly the prize-win- 
, but also the prize- 
sers, will be benefited. 
if our correspondents 
uld see how nearly 
perfect are some of the papers sent us in this 
department, there would be no need to repeat 
this suggestion. 
Address all communications, in this depart- 
ment :— 


SUCCESS, 
CooPpER UNION, 
New York City. 


Q. Department 


When and where did the first Continental 

ngress meet ? 

Who discovered the continent of North 
\merica 
Why does a corn ache just before a storm ? 

4.—Why can we hear sounds by night more 
iinly than in the daytime ? 
5.—Why are the last clouds seen at night and 
ose first visible in the morning usually more or 
s red? 
How can you prove easily that there is a 
rrent of warm air flowing outward from every 
heated room, or room containing several occupants, 
und a current of cold air flowing inward ? 
7.—Why is it easier to move a stone under 
ter than on land? 
What are metamorphic rocks ? 
g.—When will the human body best perform 
bor and endure exposure ? 
10.—How are petrifactions produced ? 
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USE GOOD 








TO the first subscriber who sends accurate an- 
swers to all four ‘‘Brain Teasers’’ below, SUCCESS 
will send, postage prepaid, one copy of ‘‘Pushing 
to the Front,’’ or of ‘Architects of Fate,’’ by 
Orison Swett Marden. 

Replies should be neat, brief, and comprehen- 
sive, should reach this office by March 20, 1900, 
and should be addressed, 

“SUCCESS,” 
Cooper Union, 


Brain Teaser Department. New York City. 


Brain Teaser No. I. 

AN old story says that the three Graces, each 
bearing the same number of roses as either of her 
companions, once met the nine Muses. The 
Graces shared their roses with the Muses in such 
a way that each Grace and each Muse had an 
equal number. What is the smallest number of 
roses each Grace could have had at first, in order 
to make this division without breaking a flower ? 
Solve by mental arithmetic. 


Brain Teaser No. ll. 
This is a copy of a famous historical painting. 





WHAT HISTORICAL SCENE DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT? 


Brain Teaser No. Ill. 


‘« Ever running on my race, 
Never staying in one place, 
Round the world I make my tour, 
Circling the earth at the same hour; 
If you choose to spell my name, 
Reversed or forward 'tis the same.”’ 


Brain Teaser No. IV. 
In what place and in what months does twi- 
light last from sunset to sunrise ? 


+ 


WHAT IT COST TO CONVICT MOLINEUX 
IT cost the tax payers of New York City $130,000 
to convict Roland Burnham Molineux of murder, 
in the recent celebrated case tried before Recorder 


Goff and a jury. The expense was distributed as 
follows :— 
Jurors’ pay and mileage Pry oe eee $3,012.40 
Judge's salary Pr ee ene +++ 3,650.00 
Court expenses ' piahek adden ...+. 18,000.00 
Witnesses’ pay and mileage............ «+++ 5,000.00 
Extra charge for experts iovankenan eeeege+ 45,000.00 
Fees for serving court papers.............. 15,000.00 
Search for witnesses . ~ viccececee Se 
Paid to detectives and chemists.......... . 10,000.00 
Board of jurors and witnesses ‘ . . 3,000.00 
Stenographers............. at . 10,000.00 
eek. $130,000.00 
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Good grammar is 
not all that is to be 
desired in the use of 
the English language. 
The New York ‘‘Sun’”’ 
quotes from a cotem- 
porary the following 
criticism of a picture, which leaves too little to 
the imagination of readers :— 

It held within its frame such priceless things as fresh air 
to draw through nostrils down into lungs and then let go 
of, with all the while the give-and-take of it breaking into 
face and hair; miles of distance melting away to join other 
hills and slopes, which again melt away and form the 
world; space where birds fly; sky that moves and changes 
more than the surface of the sea; sunshine either going or 
coming, but always there; odors of soil and grass, and 
from the Sound; color everywhere, from the edge of a 
cloud faintly luminous to the tips of grass blades tinted 
red-brown and beaten down in masses by wagon trucks. 
It held all these unbought things as unconsciously as a 
child sleeps. It held no flagrancy, no effort, no groping. 
And without flagrancy, or effort, or groping, were the few 
other gems that were there. 

‘‘He left a large circle of mourners,’’ according 
to an obituary notice, ‘embracing his amiable 
widow and children.’’ ‘‘‘Comprising’ should 
have been used, instead of ‘embracing,'’’ said a 
critic. This would improve the sentence, but 
‘‘including’’ would be better than either. 

“‘The general jeopardized the lives of all his 
soldiers."’ Long use has made this permissible, 
but ‘‘jeoparded’’ is: better. One would hardly 
think of using ‘‘hazardized’’ instead of ‘‘hazarded."’ 
‘‘Zebulon and Naphtali 
were a people that ‘jeop- 
arded’ their lives unto the 
death into the high places 
of the field."’ This is cor- 
rect, as given in Judges 
V., 26 

«Who's there?’ asked 
one of a party of hilarious 
Princeton students, when 
some one rapped loudly at 
the door and commanded 
those within to open it. 

“It's me, President Mc- 
Cosh,’’ replied the late 
head of the college. 

«You're a liar,’’ replied 
the student who had spoken 
before; if you were old 
Jimmy, you would say ‘It 
aa 

The student, as Ellis 
quotes his language, was 
rather rude; but, for all 
that, he was right, for even 
President McCosh should 
not have violated such a 
simple rule of grammar as 
that which says that in- 
transitive verbs require the 
same case after them as 
before them. But how 
many, having it in mind 
that ‘‘Itis I’’ is correct, commit that other blunder 
of saying, ‘‘Between you and I!’ ‘‘Between’’ is 
a preposition, and requires its object to be in the 
objective case. If it has a double object, both 
words, phrases, or clauses, should be in the objec- 
tive case. ‘‘Between you and me,’’ the phrase 
should read. To some, ‘‘It wasn't me’’ seems 
correct, but its error will be evident if we trans- 
pose the words to ‘‘Me wasn’t it,’’ as suggested 
by Mr. Ellis in his excellent «‘Common Errors."’ 

‘‘Nither Molly nor Bridget had the spelling 
lesson, to-day,’’ said little Patrick, at supper. 

“It's ‘nether he should say, isn’t it?’ asked 
his mother, turning to her husband. 

‘“Sorra a one o'me knows,'’ replied Patrick 
Senior, ‘‘but I’m afther thinkin’ it’s ‘nayther.’ "’ 

Probably nine-tenths of the words in our lan- 
guage in which we use ‘‘ei’’ or ‘‘ie,’"’ such as 
“‘receive,’’ ‘‘grenadier,’’ ‘‘cavalier,’’ ‘‘believe,"’ 
‘‘seize,’’ ‘‘leisure,’’ ‘‘retrieve,’’ etc., were pro- 
nounced as if the two vowels named were simply 
long ‘‘e,"’ and there is probably no good reason 
why ‘either’ and ‘‘neither’’ should not be in- 
cluded in the list, as they are almost universally 
used in America, and by the best speakers in 
England, with very few exceptions. 





Edward Everett Hale would have the Harvard student 
associate only with his superior,—and remember that his 
bootblack may be his superior. Good. 
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MADAM MARCELLA SEMBRICH 











ERNEST VAN DYCK 





Stars of Grand Opera 


MADAM EAMES AS © AIDA’’ 


W. H. McINtTyRE 


MADAM CALVE AS CARMEN’’ 


All the Pictures on this page are Copvighted. 1900, by Aime Dupont, N. Y. 


FOR seventeen weeks each winter, a gold- 
en shower falls into the treasury of the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York. Itcomes 
from everywhere in America,—from the ar- 
dent lovers of music in the great city, and 
from visitors who journey thither to enjoy 
this artistic treat. A popular error is em- 
bodied in the usual descriptions of a night 
at the opera, where it is said the ‘‘wealth 
and fashion of the city’’ assemble. While 
this is true as faras the boxes are concerned, 
it is inaccurate as regards the rest of the 
house. More seats are sold to persons living 
outside of New York than to those living 
therein, for the matinee performances, while 
in every evening gathering may be found 
hundreds of visitors from cities within a 
radius of five hundred miles, and scores 
from cities beyond that limit. The receipts 
this season bid fair to exceed those of 1899, 














Madam Emma Eames takes the greatest 
precautions against colds or fatigue. She 
receives nobody on the day she is going to 
sing, in order to save her voice as much as 
possible. Avoiding tobacco smoke as she 
would a pestilence, she positively refuses to 
allow any specialists to examine or spray her 
throat, and, in fact, refuses to use any of 
the remedies believed in by the other sing- 
ers. Her idea is to keep herself in the best 
possible physical condition. 

A story is told of that magnificent tenor, 
Jean de Reszke, who will surprise many 
who have noted the apparent ease with 
which he sings and acts his roles. Going 
behind the scenes, one evening, a critic met 
Jean de Reszke walking up and down the 
corridor on which the door leading to the 
stage opens. He was ready to appear and 
waiting to be called. A friend passed. 





when the figures approximated one million 
dollars. 

The expenses are* lavish in proportion. 
There are over one hundred and fifty singers, — 
about fifty of these being the leading singers and 
directors. Then there are various minor parts to be 
taken on the stage, and these require the services 
of over one hundred people. The orchestra is 
made up of sixty-eight musicians, while the stage 
band has fifteen members. There are ten men 
whose duty it is to manage the calcium lights which 
are extensively used in producing various effects 
upon the stage. It requires the services of sixty 
persons to look after the costumes and properties 
used. There are thirty stage carpenters and scene 
shifters, and four scene painters, while very 
many are employed in various other depart- 
ments connected with the production and adver- 
tising of the opera. 

FORTUNES EARNED BY SINGERS 

Who are the highest-priced singers? That isa 
difficult question to answer, for the reason that, 
while Manager Grau knows, and the individual 
singer knows, they prudently refrain from reveal- 
ing the figures. It is only a matter of surmise, 
therefore, that the great tenor, Jean De Reszke, 
received a salary of $2,200 a performance when 
he sang twenty-nine times last season, and thus 
received, for the entire series, $63,800. The sec- 
ond largest salary was said to have been received 
by Edouard De Reszke, the leading basso, who 
sang in forty-seven performances, at an average of 
six hundred dollars a night. Ernest Van Dyck is 
reported to have received a salary of $1, 300 a per- 
formance; and, as he appeared seventeen times, 
he probably received, as his share, $28, 100. 

Madam Sembrich, who is one of the star per- 
formers at the Metropolitan, and whose voice is 
not surpassed by any prima donna in the world, 
is reported as receiving a salary of $1,200 a per- 
formance. Her average earnings for an entire 
season are probably on a par with those of Madam 
Lehman and Madam Nordica, about $25,000. 


MILKA TERNINA ALBERT SALEZA 

Strangely enough, these great singers are suffer- 
ers from the same apprehensive dread to which 
theatrical performers are subject. In the dramatic 
world, it is called stage fright; in the operatic, 
nervousness. 

Madam Sembrich often shudders at the very 
thought of appearing on the stage, and yet the 
listener, watching her graceful movements and 
hearing her charming voice, would never surmise 
the truth. In describing her sufferings, she said :— 

‘‘There are times when I feel cool and perfectly 
self-possessed, and can sing without the slightest 
difficulty, but at other times I suffer dreadfully. 
I cannot think of nervousness in any other light 
than a disease, and it seems to grow more and 
more acute every year. The greatest relief I have 
found, thus far, has been in taking walks in the 
open air, and these I cannot take on the days that 
1 sing. When I made my first appearance in 
New York, I was not in the least as nervous as | 
am now.,”’ 

Madam Sembrich advises young ladies to make 
haste slowly, to aim as high as their ambition 
suggests, but not to attempt to reach the pinnacle 
of vocal triumph in six months, as so many of 
them try to do. 

Madam Lilli Lehman is a vegetarian, eating 
no meat whatever, and drinking no tea, coffee, or 
stimulants. It is thus she keeps herself in superb 
vocal and physical condition. 


STORIES OF THE LEADING ARTISTS 

Signor Albert Saleza, when threatened with 
hoarseness, takes a rapid walk of several miles in 
the open air, stopping frequently to try his voice, 
and generally overcoming the trouble. He is 
probably the most reckless of all the great artists. 
He walks about the streets in the coldest and 
dampest weather, with only the customary pre- 
cautions against colds that are taken by persons 
who do not sing for fifteen hundred doilars a night. 


‘‘What are you doing here?’ he asked. 
‘‘Why aren't you on the stage?’ M. de 
Reszke continued to walk backward and 
forward. Seeing that his friend was waiting for 
an answer, he turned, and said: ‘Go away, 
won't you? Don't you see that I'm the miserable 
condemned prisoner waiting to hear what the 
verdict will be?’ He could scarcely control him- 
self in that trying period, that ‘‘bad quarter-hour,"’ 
as the Parisians aptly call the brief interval be- 
tween the first and second ‘‘calls."" No one knew 
better than he the necessity of living up to his 
reputation as a great artist, a reputation that could 
not afford the slightest mistake, in view of the 
ambitious efforts of others to surpass him. 


THEY ARE ALL HARD WORKERS 

If a singer appears but once during the week, 
it must not be surmised that he or she is resting 
during the remainder of the time. Not long ago, 
Madam Nordica was billed to appear but once 
during the week, yet she appeared every day at 
the rehearsals, singing and working harder than 
others who were billed oftener. Madam Calve is 
also indefatigable. It is hard, in fact, to con- 
ceive anything more trying than the life of a great 
singer. There are always new roles to be learned, 
and the ones already acquired have constantly to 
be practiced lest any of the details already mastered 
should be forgotten. The voice has to be fondled 
as if it were a child. A cold would render an 
artist unfit to sing, and even in the matter of diet 
the utmost care has to be taken lest the voice be 
temporarily injured. All these and many other 
things have to be guarded against, keeping a 
singer in constant worriment lest some accident 
intervene. 

American engagements pay so much better than 
European that every celebrated singer abroad 
looks hitherward for a golden harvest. South 
American capitals alone, where the audiences 
shower money on the stage, excel the attractions 
of New York and Chicago in the eyes of the stars 
of grand opera. 
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YOUNG MEN IN THE SOUTH 


New Opportunities for the Ambitious and Thrifty 
in a Section of Marvelous Resources 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 


PROSPERITY is moving South. Factory build- 

s progressing in North Carolina and all 

ch the cotton belt, and the harvest is being 

t d into cloth on its own fields. Among the 
states of new opportunities, North Carolina has 
y taken a leading place. She has a health- 


f nd most beautiful climate, noble scenery and 
» lands. The young immigrant begins life 

vith every prospect of success. 
srowing has caused Georgia to rise into 
vit s a place of new opportunity for young men 


f limited means. The marvelous growth of the 
strial cities of the state has made a home 
ket for fruit and produce. Colonies go there 
found fruit growing centers, and prosper. 

I land for fruit growing is easily secured, at 
nable rates; the climate is warm and healthy, 

e prospect of prosperity permanent. 

rida, a land made by neither Heaven's direct 
yn nor man, but by coral insects, 
blighted by frost, is rising into anew 


SUCCESS 


Australian opportunity for the young farmer who 
loves a free life out of doors. 

All of the Southern States have open doors for 
Northern teachers of special arts. The South is 
founding schools for higher education everywhere, 
and therein lies the opportunity for teachers in the 
lines of new industries and new methods of literary 
culture. The field for a musician is sympathetic 
there. The agricultural chemist there has a useful 
and easily cultivated field. 

A young editor, too, may find his opportunity 
in the gathering populations under new conditions 
of life. His paper will open to him the door of 
political influence. 

The South is the land of opportunity now as it 
was never before. 


Millionaires of Gharacter 


CLAYTON HOLLAND, JR. 


THE test of enduring fame, even in money- 
loving America, is not money, but brains and 
character. Poverty of purse is, therefore, not in- 
compatible with riches in honor and intellect. 

Two Southerners lived, flourished, and died, 
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John J. Ingalls, the brainiest man who ever 
presided over the senate of the United States, 
whose fearless probity in public life was only 
equaled by his mental attainments, sat in his hum- 
ble study, on his birthday, writing an article for 
publication in order to keep the wolf from the 
door. The man who had mastered the English 
language so thoroughly that, before his scathing 
sarcasm, a president once quailed, earned fifty 
dollars in the same number of working hours that 
enabled the rich broker to make eighty thousand. 

There lives in Washington a lady whose graces 
of character and intellect have made her home a 
household word in America,—Mrs. John A. Lo- 
gan. One day, soon after the close of the Civil 
War, in visiting a burial ground in Virginia, the 
idea occurred to her, from seeing Southern women 
do it, to place garlands on the graves of soldiers. 
She hastened back to Washington, where her gal- 
lant husband sat in the senate and was also com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. His great captain, General Grant, was 
President of the United States. This noble wo- 
man urged them to make a national practice of 
strewing flowers over the neglected graves. They 
did so, by proclamation, and we now have Deco- 
ration Day observed religiously all over our land. 

There lives, somewhere in New York 
or its suburbs, —nobody knows just where, 
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er ntment and of disappointment; her 
s a romance, and her climate a 
Chere the sick get well, and some- 
times the well become sick. The state 
W nce yellow with orange trees, —one 
have picked oranges from car win- 
d when the great blight came. Then 
ple turned their attention to tobac- 
wing, cigar making, and winter 

ng for the North. 
ted orange groves are now the 
t of Florida. Nowhere else grow 
nges as on the placid Indian 
\s an orange tree yields a profit of 
fi ten to twenty dollars yearly, the 
can well afford to protect his grove. 
he plan of many orange growers 
this by frames filled with pine 








gether a fortune of sixty million dollars, 
but who still dreads the visits of the as- 
sessor and the bills of the tax collector. 
She is Mrs. Hetty Robinson Green, the 
richest woman in America. 

Mrs. Logan's whole fortune does not 
equal thirty days’ interest on Mrs. Green's 
money, and yet the question may be fair- 
ly raised if she is not the richer. 

There are two senators, one represent- 
ing New Hampshire, and the other Mon- 
tana. 

One, a hard-working New England edi- 
tor, whenever congress is not in session, 
is to be found with sleeves rolled up, 
standing over the forms of the Concord 
‘‘Monitor,’’ or writing editorials. He 
has been acabinet minister. In the halls 








needles, but the use of tents of cloth that 
ret warm air is the new method of 
keeping the frosts and Northern chill 


of legislation, he isa leader, keen, states- 
manlike, aggressive. Once he wanted to 
know the merits of an immigration bill, 
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and disguised himself and spent two 
months in the slums of our great cities 
to find out. 

The other gentleman is able to buy a 
sixty-thousand-dollar painting, to grace 
one niche in a three-million-dollar palace 
in one of the three cities where he main- 
tainshomes. He is known as the richest 
man in his state,—and as the owner of a 
famous painting by Fortuny. Which will 
be remembered as the better represen- 
tative or the richer man, Mr. Chandler 
or Mr. Ciarke? 

William M. Tweed was a millionaire, 
when he sent an offer to George Jones of 
one million dollars to refrain from pub- 
lishing in the New York ‘‘Times’’ the 
evidence of the ‘‘Tweed Ring’s’’ ras- 
cality. The editor rejected the glittering 
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SHIPPING NORTH THE SNOWY HARVEST 


bribe. Both men have passed over to 
the majority; the one honored of all men, 
* the other leaving a name synonomous 








and in raising vegetables while 

roves are growing. An acre of land 

rida will produce a great crop of sweet pota- 
nd this is a profitable industry. 

Honey raising, strawberry culture, and the 

ving of Japanese fruits are among the new op- 
portunities of this land of fair skies. 
nsumptives, as a rule, are benefited there. 
I knew of aneminent man who wentto Florida with 
pposed consumption, to die, but who lived thirty 
years to found towns and inaugurate industrial 
enterprises. I am acquainted with a Northern 
gentleman, who Went to the state with supposed 
nsumption more than twenty years ago, and is 
living. The dews make the climate seem 
t in the hammocks, but the air is really very 
| have known twenty-five days of continuous 
jlazing’’ days in a Florida winter. Notwith- 
tanding her reverses, Florida is a land abounding 
)/pportunity. 

So is Texas, a land larger than France, of many 
soils and climates. There the ranchman may find 
a home on whose acres the sun rises and sets. 
There the small herds multiply and make the 
pioneer with a small capital rich. There is the 


their deaths occurring within a few months of each 
other. 

One was John G. Morris, who amassed a for- 
tune of fifteen millions out of the Louisiana lot- 
tery. He brought this sum with him to New York, 
and devoted his time and means to the pleasures 
of the turf. Then he died. 

The other was Henry W. Grady, a poor young 
Georgian, who wrote and thought and talked on 
the New South, who electrified the continent with 
his eloquent mastery of the subject,and who died, 
mourned by the South and honored by the whole 
nation. Which of these two men made the most 
of life ? 

Two vigorous old gentlemen, both honorable 
men, passed their last respective birthdays in 
widely differing fashion. 

One is Russell Sage, who refused to abstain 
from money-making on the anniversary of his 
birth; because, as he frankly said, he loves to 
make money too well. So he added eighty thou- 
sand dollars that day to his fortune of one hundred 
millions. 


with dishonor in public places. 

Poor men, wealthy in everything but 
money, have briglitened the story of human en- 
deavor everywhere. Canada’s brilliant statesman, 
Edward Blake, was a cadet of the people. Henry 
George, the celebrated economist, was a poor man. 
Horace Greeley, the Nestor of journalism, never 
amassed much wealth. John W. Goff is an exam- 
ple of an upright judge who resisted temptations 
to abandon his duty. Charles Daniels, the most 
astute member of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, was self-taught; in bitter poverty he 
made shoes by day and read law by night. To 
get books, he denied himself warm clothing, not 
poss@gssing an overcoat until after he was thirty 
years old. His splendid decisions are quoted in 
a hundred courtrooms as standards of judicial 
learning. Lowell, Poe, Field, and Longfellow, 
were poor in pocket, and yet their genius opened 
a new era in literature. 


Rubens believed that, if a man has the right stuff in 
him, one place is practically as good as another; that, if 
he makes the most of his life wherever he is, a sure suc- 
cess awaits him. 
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A HALF-HOUR with ZIM, the FAMOUS GARIGATURIST 


The Mirth-Provoking Gartoonist Reluctantly Tells Some of His Early Experiences 


IT is characteristic of the 
man that the name, Eugene 
Zimmerman, conveys but little 
in the way of individuality 
to the average reader; but 
‘‘Zim,”’ ah, that is different! 
We all know Zim! 

For the past fifteen years, 
steadily, week after week, 
month after month, year after 
year, the thousand and one 
productions of this most pro- 
lific of draughtsmen have gone 
out into the world, each with 
a mission; quaint caricature 
they mostly are, supplemented 
by inimitable lines, whose sole 
duty is evoking laughter. 
Zim’s sustained popularity is testimony to the able 
way in which his drawings fulfill their mission. 


*‘aT YOUR SERVICE’? 


IN HIS WORKSHOP 


Zim’s people—his Irishman, negro, cowboy, 
and Jew,—are the models of all other caricaturists. 
He sets the fashion in comic art I called on 






















T hese sketches are copyrighted, and used by courtesy of Judge Pub, Co,, N.Y. 
REO BENNETT 


Switzerland, I believe, claims the honor, and 
there have been few contestants. Whether, or 
not, my people had to leave Switzerland on my 
account, is not recorded, to my knowledge; but, 
at any rate, in my fourth year, the family retired 
to a little town in Alsace, called Malhaus. There 
I received my first inspiration from a namesake 
cousin, a real artist. Under his careful tutelage, 
1 began the serious decoration of the Zimmerman 
family seat, much to the distraction of that good 
lady, my mother. My medium was charcoal, 
taken from the fireplace. With this I executed 
wonderful creations on the snow-white kitchen 
floor, on the walls,—in fact,on any smooth surface 
light enough to afford contrast for the black and 
gray of the charcoal. 

‘The chastisement that I received as a reward for 
my efforts would have discouraged one of less 
stubborn disposition. I went to schoo!, played 
truant, went fishing, fought, shirked, aud played. 
You see, I had no anticipation of this interview, 
or I should have occupied that time in performing 
those feats of sacrifice, thrift, and application 
which characterize great men, and make their 
lives models for the ambitious. 


FROSTING CAKES, HIS START 


«At the age of nine,—let's see, that was in 1871, 
the year of the Franco-Prussian War,—somewhat 
influenced by the presence of hostile armies, | fol- 
lowed my parents to Paterson, New Jersey, where 
they had taken up their abode some months be- 
fore. There I obtained employment as a pastry 
cook, at seventy-five cents a week. I attribute 
the greater part of my success as an artist to the 
experience gained in the cellar of that Paterson 
bakery. There, during the small hours of the 
morning, by candle light, I used to execute mar- 
velous designs in frosting, or model in dough such 
realistic images, that people, after purchasing, 
would hate to destroy them. Consequently, our 
shop came to be considered more in the light of 


passed into obliv- 
ion.’’ Zim became 
sad and pensive. 
‘‘An uncle of mine 
brought some 
sketches to New 
Yerk with him, and 
showed them to 
Keppler, of ‘‘Puck.’’ 
They happened to 
need an office boy, 
bootblack, janitor 
and artist combined, 
so they gave me a 
chance. That was at 
the time of the Blaine 
campaign. I worked 
there for two years, 
and what I know of 
lithography I gained under the eye of Keppler. 
When ‘‘Judge’’ changed hands, I went with Gil- 
lam to that paper, and I’ ve been there ever since."’ 





TWO OF HIS NEIGHBORS 


A GREAT HAVEN FOR FAILURES 


‘“‘Now,”’ said I, ‘‘just one minute more: a little 
advice for the coming, the future Zims,’’ I sug- 











ZiIM,—BY CAMERA 


him the other day. He was drawing 
a political cartoon on stone. 

“You will pardon me,’’ he said, 
picking up his crayon, “‘if I go right 
on with my work. You see, it takes 
about three weeks to produce one of 
these lithographs. We have to antici- 
pate the subject that will be upper- 
most at the date of issue. We seldom 
make an error in selection.”’ 

The power of political cartoons is 
conceded. My host believes they are 
salutary. 

‘The human dislike of ridicule and 
unpleasant publicity given by most 





ZIM,—BY ZIMMERMAN 


gested. Zim smiled, and said:— 

‘Well, if they try every other trade 
and fail, they can’t well help being 
comic artists, can they? That's my 
advice. Fail first in everything else. 
Never force art; let her come to you, 
and, above all things else, don't start 
a comic paper.”’ 

Zim’s home is in the classic village 
of Horseheads, New York, and there 
Mrs. Zim and all the little Zims live 
in good old-fashioned peace and com- 
fort. 

His position in art is the inevitable 
result of genius, coupled with steady 
and painstaking work. A drawing is 
complete, all but the mere laying on 
of the ink, when he takes up his pen. 








cartoons,’’ he said, ‘‘keeps many pub- 

lic men in the straight and narrow 

path. Of course, the cartoon has also a certain 
amount of influence on the public mind, but that 
is distinctly sec- 
ondary in the bene- 
fits secured.’’ 

“My principal 
reason for calling 
on you,’’ I stated, 
‘is a biographical 
one. Tell mesome- 
thing about your- 
self. For a begin- 
ner, where and 
when _ were ‘you 
born?"’ 

A quizzical smile 
accompanied the 
reply. 

‘That was a great 
many years ago. I 
was very young at 
the time. Basle, 











HIS BOSS BAKER 


“GENEROSITY” 


a bric-a-brac depot than a bakery. When peo- 
ple wanted food, they went elsewhere. The poor 
baker, while of an artistic temperament, decided 
that he could not afford to sacrifice his business to 
the whims of an aesthetic froster, so I found my- 
self in search of employment once more. Next 
time, I worked for a sign painter in Paterson. You 
see, art had me fast in her clutches. I was im- 
pressed with the sign painting industry, and, some 
time later, having migrated to Elmira, New York, 
I became connected with what was one of the 
completest establishments the world has ever seen. 


IN THE SIGN BUSINESS 


Why, great logs were delivered at one end of our 
place, and, something like an hour later, they 
came out bundled up in two and four-colored 
signs, ready to mutilate barns, fences and trees 
throughout the country. Even to-day, I see signs 
that were made by us seventeen or eighteen years 
ago, doing service on barns and fences, though 
the remedies and people that they advertised have 


That is his genius. He attacks the 

paper with energy. It rains lines; 
broad, clear lines, each of which plays a most im- 
portant part in expressing the idea. This is his 
work. His characters are all drawn from life; we 
all know the origi- 
nals. Exaggeration of 
characteristics inter- 
prets his conception 
of caricature. The 
demand for his work 
has never dimin- 
ished, and his com- 
mand of salary has 
increased until, to- 
day, he ranks among 
the five or six best 
paid illustrators in 
the country. 

An edition de luxe 
of his work, cartoons 
and comment, is 
scheduled to appear 
some time next fall. 
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SGIENTIFIG STUDY MAKES MEN HONEST 


Professor Morton, of Stevens Institute. Thinks It Tends to Make Them More So Than Does the Training for the Profes- 
sions—The Splendid Work of the Institute Described in a Special Interview 


scientific men more honest than 
ted for other professions, such 
w, medicine, theology, and the 
rofessor Henry Morton, president 
tevens Institute of Technology, 
y are; that their intellectual train- 
es tl 
estion has been asked me,”’ said 
n, to Success, ‘‘what lines of 
tend to develop intellectual hon- 
inds of educated men, such 
bers of the various professions. 
; | would reply, those studies which 
the exploration of the laws and 
ture. Physics, chemistry, natural 
mechanics and the like deal with 
le facts, and the student of these 
ise for the sophistries by which he 
slead himself and others. 
ts of metaphysics, dialectics and 
s developed in the old scholastic 
the other hand, went largely 
lirection of making it a crowning 
for the student to succeed in 
the worse appear the better reason; 
t would be simply absurd to sup- 
tudent, in a laboratory of chem- 
ysics, or mechanics, attempting to 
t copper is gold, or iron, or silver, 
ngenious misapplication of tests, 
the velocity of light is greater in 
n in air, or that the long end of 
in develop a more effective force 
e shorter one. The thing above 
that the scientific investigator 
1 mistake, and so he fears to mis- 
self and others. So it is, also, in 
essions which apply the knowledge 
n such pursuits. 
in, it is true, imagine a chemist 
ld make a false report of an anal- 
n engineer who would design 
yr other structure which he knew 
idequate to support the load it was 
n either case, he would be 
s a disgrace to his profession, and unfit 
with any but criminals. 
yntrast to this, how many great reputa- 
yeen made at the bar, by misapplied 
sophistry, and even deliberate misrep- 


em so. 
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which the ends of justice have 
and the weak oppressed. 
IENTIFIC ENVIRONMENTS ARE BAD 


saying or intending to imply that 

yuntless instances of men who have 

( d influences of their environment 

haracters of the highest intellec- 

yut only that the environment in 

»f study and work is of a nature to 

tive preference for the good and 

other lines the influences are in an 
tion 

fessor Morton was asked about the 

lustrial training, he replied: ‘‘Thir- 

technical education was practically 

) this country, and the institution 

| have had the honor to preside for 

was among the first established to 

; requirement. Our policy has been al- 

keep the course of instruction, and to 

lso the instructors, in close touch with 

nporary state of the art as existent in 

rkshops. Consequently, the first faculty 

tors was, as far as possible, selected from 

who had had experience as designers and 

ctors, and these were aided and encour- 

) engage in such professional work as would 

terfere with their duties as instructors, but 

i keep them fully abreast with the practice 

day in commercial establishments. As the 

titute has grown, its faculty has been increased 

yur owm graduates, who, having the advan- 

; of a training under such instructors as I 

e described, have also had more or less _prac- 

experience in the workshop. We have al- 

s had in view the object of giving as large a 

yntact with actual work in the workshops as was 

ible. While our course has covered a wide range 

‘f practical operations executed by the student 
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PROFESSOR HENRY MORTON, PRESIDENT OF STEVENS INSTITUTE 


with his own hand at the forge, molder’s bench, 
lathe, planer, milling machine, pattern-maker’ s 
bench, wood-working lathe and the like, no at- 
tempt has been made to carry the work or prac- 
tice in these lines so far as to secure what may be 
called manual dexterity, or, in other words, to 
make the studentacompetent blacksmith, found- 
er, or lathe-hand; but, as soon as he has gone 
far enough to know how the work ought to be 
done and the proper handling of tools or adjust- 
ment of machinery for doing it, he is passed on 
to new operations."’ 

‘What qualities in a young man are necessary 
to success in technical pursuits 7’ I asked. 

‘‘He should have some notions or tastes in the 
direction of mechanics or science. I do not think 
that a successful technologist or engineer can be 
made out of every young man. A certain ability 
in mathematics is of importance, and a man 
lacking in this, while he may be successful, will 
be handicapped, and will probably make very 
slow progress. 


ACCURACY IS A FIRST CONDITION NOW 
«‘The day when an engineer could succeed by 
the force of simple judgment or ‘horse sense,’ and 
a method of ‘cutting and trying,’ is quite past, be- 
cause competition in these lines has reached a 
point at which no one can afford to make mis- 
takes. A machine must be correctly designed on 
paper before any attempt is made to build it, as 
otherwise the cost involved in reconstruction would 
be fatal to commercial success. That is the rea- 
son that, to-day, in our largest and best managed 
establishments,a preference is given to the gradu- 
ates of technical schools in the selection of young 
men who are expected to learn the business and 
to become in future the heads of departments and 
general managers. Perhaps no higher authority 
than Andrew Carnegie could be quoted on this 
subject, both by reason of his success and the 
character of work by which that success has been 
attained, and he, in a recent letter to me, said: 
‘We train our employees ourselves, selecting them 
from the technical schools, —Stevens preferred.’ 






‘(Twenty-five years ago, this condition 
was entirely different. At that time there 
was a decided prejudice, on the part of em- 
ployers generally, against technical gradu- 
ates; and, in many cases, such a graduate 
was judicious who said nothing about his 
diploma or degree, but accepted a sub- 
ordinate position, if offered to him, and 
trusted to what he could demonstrate by 
his work for his chances of advancement. 

*TIS AN OPEN GATE TO SUCCESS 

«I could mention numerous instances 
of our earlier graduates who went into the 
employment of the larger railroad or ma- 
chine shops simply as apprentices, who 
are now presidents, vice-presidents, or gen- 
eral managers in such concerns. Asa 
matter of fact, in looking over a list of 
our graduates the other day, I found that 
no less than two hundred of them are oc- 
cupying such positions; and I remember 
one case in particular of a graduate who 
entered the employment of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as an apprentice. He told 
me that the first work he was directed to 
do was to shovel out the dirt from some 
cattle-cars which came to the shops for 
repairs. Only a few years after that, how- 
ever, this same man was superintendent 
of motive power on the western division 
of that road. 

«One of our graduates in 1890 went in- 
to the employment of the Thomson and 
Houston Company, and is to-day superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan West Side Ele- 
vated Railroad Company, of Chicago. 
He was told to string wires, at first. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and oth- 
ers still adhere to the rule of making all 
its young employees begin at the bottom 
of the ladder, no matter what their quali- 
fications may be. This policy is a wise 
one, and one of its benign effects is to keep 
the company free from a horde of sons and 
friends of prominent stockholders who would like 
to get good fat salaries, but are unwilling to begin 
at the bottom and attain such positions by hard 
endeavor. 

‘In our course, we compel every one of our 
students to serve as stoker in the fire-room for 
two days. This is to show them not only how to 
make fires, but to make them know how other 
men should work. 


RECOGNITION COMES EARLY 


“Very few of our graduates ever depart into 
other businesses or professions. A few turn their 
attention to law, with the idea of developing a 
patent business, but that number is not so great 
as of those who become professors in other institu- 
tions. Our engineers are scattered all over the 
world. I recently received a letter from one of 
our graduates, who is superintendent and general 
manager of the electric light plant at Bangkok, 
Siam, and I to-day heard from another who is 
superintending a mining company on the northern 
coast of Borneo. Another is the managing direc- 
tor of the mines, iron works, rolling mills, etc., 
which were put up under his supervision on the 
coast of the Sea of Azof. He went out a few years 
ago, erected the works at a cost of something over 
five million dollars, and is now the engineering 
head of the whole concern. Every member of 
the recent class, fifty-three, has a good position. 

‘‘The graduate of a technical school ought to 
earn enough to support himself comfortably within 
a year. I do not mean three or four dollars a 
week, but twenty or twenty-five. Generally, by 
the third or fourth year, usually receive wedding 
cards.’’ 

Last May, Mr. Carnegie offered to devote 
$50,000 to the building of the engineering labo- 
ratory of the institute. In the letter containing 
this offer,he said: ‘‘We owe much to Stevens, for 
many valuable men have come to us from it.’’ 
In reference to this sentence, President Morton 
said, very enthusiastically: ‘‘I regard that endorse- 
ment from Mr. Carnegie as worth another $50, 000."’ 

Dr. Morton added $31,000 himself to the fund. 
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HOW I WAS HUNTED BY AN ALASKAN BEAR 


ROBERT HOFFMAN 


ALASKA looked bleak and inhospitable as 
I reached it, March 6, 1898. There seemed 
to be nothing to greet the traveler but snow. 
On closer acquaintance, the foothills and the 
lower mountain sides proved to be covered 
with stunted spruce. There were four in my 
party, and we disembarked on the ice about 
a mile from shore. The outfits came out of 
the schooner on the Port Valdez side. Each 
man grasped a sled, loaded up with the first 
goods that came to hand, and started for the 
shore, until we formed a chain, extending 
from the schooner to the shore and _ back. 
Then we proceeded to haul our goods up to 
the foot of the Valdez glacier, a distance of 
five miles, and,as the average man could not take 
more than two hundred and fifty pounds on his 
sled, it meant going over the ground at least eight 
times. 

Our real trials began in crossing the glacier. 
It was very laborious work hauling a year’s sup- 
plies over the twenty-nine miles of ice and snow 
that lay between us and the valley beyond. The 
valley beyond! The summit of the glacier has 
an altitude of 5,200 feet, and in several places we 
had to use block and tackle to haul our sleds up 
the precipitous faces of the ‘‘benches’’ or ice 
terraces. We could get no water on. the glacier, 
except by melting snow or ice, and no fuel save 
what we brought up from the valley near the 
beach. It took us nearly six weeks to get over 
into the Copper River valley, where the traveling 
was comparatively easy. 

We built boats in May to get to the lower 
Copper River country. After an exciting trip of 
fifteen miles, during which we were swamped 
twice, and anchored on snags and gravel bars 
times without number, we reached a sheet of 
water, thirty miles long by six wide, known as 
Lake Klutina. We rowed down this lake and 
camped at the foot of it, in company with nearly 
five hundred others. 

Sd 


On Thursday, July 28, with a friend, I rowed 
across the lake, a distance of about three miles; 
and, after pulling our boat up on the beach, we 
proceeded cautiously up the salmon stream, rifles 
in hand, hoping to get a shot at some of the bears 
which had been repeatedly seen by the fishermen. 
We left the stream, and wandered off through the 
dense spruce timber for two or three miles, until, 
feeling wearied, we sat down on a fallen tree, ate 
our meager lunch, and talked over bygone days in 
the states. About the middle of the afternoon, 
we turned our steps in the direction of our boat, 
but had not gone far when we came on the tracks 
of a bear, along the edge of a piece of swampy 
ground. We examined the footprints closely, and 
judged that Bruin had been there only a few 
hours before. As a party of three fishermen had 
shot at a large light-colored bear only two even- 
ings before, and claimed they wounded him, we 
thought that we might be on his trail, so we 
proceeded cautiously along with eyes and ears 
alert, but failed to see anything of his bearship. 
We reached our boat an hour before sundown, 
and, grasping our oars with a will, were soon 
back in camp. I missed my clasp-knife, and 
concluded I had left it on the fallen tree where 
we had eaten our lunch in the forest. I needed 
it very much, and determined I would go back 
for it at the first opportunity. On Saturday night 
I retired pretty early, and awoke next morning 
about two o'clock, just as dawn was breaking. 1 
rolled over and tried to go to sleep again; but, 
finding I could not, I got up quietly, strapped on 
my revolver, and, with rifle in hand, stepped into 
my little boat and pushed off. There was little 
or no wind that morning, so I didn’t hoist my 
sail, but sculled slowly over to the mouth of the 
salmon stream, where I made my boat fast to 
some willows. I branched off into the woods as 
before, feeling confident I would soon have my 
knife in my hand again; but, try as I would, I 
could not locate that fallen tree. The sun was 
well up in the heavens, and the mosquitoes were 
painfully actwe. I pushed my way through some 
dense brush, from six to eight feet in height, ex- 
pecting any moment to gain a clearing, when I 
suddenly heard a crashing sound among the 
bushes, thirty or forty yards to my left, accom- 
panied by two or three short, angry growls. I 
realized at once that it was caused by a bear, but 
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THE CRITICAL MOMENT 
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the thought that I would be attacked never en- 
tered my mind. As shooting in such a place was 
out of the question, I took a firmer grip on my 
rifle and made a dash for the clearing, which I 
could see a few yards ahead of me. I had 
just gained it, when the bear gave a terrifying 
growl. It dawned upon me that he was doing the 
hunting rather than I, and that I was in for a 
fight. I glanced over my shoulder and could see, 
by the swaying of the brush, that he was coming 
straight toward me, and was not more than 
fifteen yards away. I sprang for the opposite side 
of the narrow clearing, thinking I would get a 
shot as he came out on the edge. Just as I was 
in the act of wheeling around, with my finger on 
the trigger, my heel caught a root, and I fell back- 
ward. I recovered myself quickly, and had 
gained my knees when, on looking up, there 
stood the monster on his hind legs, towering over 
me like some great giant nine or ten feet in 
height. I attempted to throw up my rifle for a 
shot, but he made a swing with one of his mighty 
paws, which scalped me and knocked the rifle 
out of my hands. I was sent sprawling on my 
back, dazed a little, but by no means knocked 
out, and I felt no pain. As I lay there, the bear 
stood over me and growled, his hair standing up 
as stiff as bristles, and a wicked look in his eye. 
I put my hand under me to get my revolver,—a 
Colt’s 44,—thinking I still had a fair fighting 
chance. The tips of my fingers had just touched 
the butt of the revolver, when he came down on 
me with all fours, caught me under the armpits 
with his forepaws and lifted me up. Then; 
horrors! He took the whole under part of my 
face into his huge mouth, and I felt my bones 
crash as his powerful jaws came together. 
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He let me drop. I kept my senses, though I 
realized that I was beaten. He glared at me like 
a fiend as I lay there helpless. His nose was 
within a few inches of my face, and his hot breath 
almost caused me to collapse. I lay there quietly 
for a few seconds, wondering what his next move 
would be, when he backed off a step or two, as if 
to leave me. My left arm was in a cramped posi- 
tion, and I inadvertently moved it a little. Like 
a flash, he sprang on me again, and, seizing me 
by the breast with those awful jaws, he picked me 
up and shook me as a terrier would a rat, and 
then let me drop in a heap. , How many times 
have I lived it all over again, and felt the horrible 
sensations! Strange to say, I kept my wits about 
me through it all, and noted his every movement 
and look, and realized fully that, if I moved or 
showed any further evidence of life, he would 
surely kill me, so I lay there without moving a 
muscle for perhaps a full minute, while he stood 
over me. Then, seeing no further signs of life, 
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he turned tail and marched slowly up the 
hill, growling as he went. 

What passed through my mind for the 
next few minutes, I shall never be able to 
puton paper. My past life seemed to fl 
before me like a panoramic scene. Finally 
I awoke to the necessities of the present. N« 
one would ever come to my assistance, | 
knew, so I must be up and doing while my 
strength lasted. I knew that at least two 
miles of pathless woods lay between me and 
my boat; and, even should I reach that, | 
still had three miles of water to cross ere | 
could receive any assistance. So, summon- 
ing all my resolution, I staggered to my feet, 
grasped my rifle for a last shot, if need be, and 
headed for the salmon stream as nearly as I could 
locate it. I toiled along through the brush until | 
was beginning to feel faint, when the welcome 
sound of the stream burst upon me. In a few 
minutes more, I stood upon its nearer bank. 
Then, seeing the reflection of myself in a small 
pool of water, I realized how badly I was injured. 
My nose, mouth and chin seemed completely 
gone, and I could see my scalp hanging down 
over my shoulder. I was unable to make any at- 
tempt at drinking, but I bathed my hands in the 
cool water, and that revived me a little. ‘There 
was a rough footpath leading to the mouth of 
the stream, where lay my boat, the stepping-stone 
to medical assistance and friends. I made up my 
mind that I was going to get there, and that 
nothing short of another encounter with the bear 
could stop me. I started down stream, and was 
pretty well fagged out ere 1 reached my boat. 
But I could see the white canvas tents of the 
camp on the other side of the lake, and that put 
new life into me. I observed that a light and 
favorable wind was blowing across the lake. My 
sail was lying in the bow of the boat, and, when I 
attempted to raise it, it slipped and came 
down, striking me on the head. 
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The pain was intense, though this was the 
first I had felt since I met the bear. But I was 
determined I would cross the lake somehow, and, 
with a last effort, 1 got my sail up, and pushed off 
from the shore. I sat down in the stern of the 
boat, and tried my best to reach camp. It seemed 
as if I would never get there, as the wind was 
slight, and not quite in the direction I needed. 
But all things come to an end, and | finally made 
the shore about one hundred yards above camp. 
I could just get out of the boat, and then sank on 
the bank exhausted. In a few minutes a man 
came up to me, and at first he thought I had met 
with a shot-gun accident. He immediately got 
assistance, and one of the men whom he brought 
recognized me somehow or other. I was placed 
in the boat and rowed down to my tent. Two 
doctors who were in the camp were soon at work 
on me, and it took over sixty stiches to patch me 
up. They could not use any anesthetic, so I had 
to endure the pain. The condition of the interior 
of my mouth was the worst feature, as I was al- 
most unable to swallow anything. Suffice it to 
say that, after six weeks of the most careful nursing, 
I was able to leave the country by way of the 
Copper River, in company with a doctor and two 
others in a small boat. I reached Seattle about 
the middle of November, and New York a week 
later. I immediately went to a hospital, where | 
got patched up in such shape that, though I never 
expect to take a prize at a beauty show, I am able 
to earn a good living. 

” +. * 

Mr. Hoffman's recovery is considered by sur- 
geons to be a wonderful case. After reaching 
New York, his jaw had to be re-broken and reset. 
His teeth and the roof of his mouth have required 
more gold in his patching up than he brought 
back with him from Alaska. As the photograph 
shows, he was pretty thoroughly bandaged up on 
arriving in the East. The entire lower portion of 
his face, and the glands of his neck, have been 
reconstructed. He is cheerful through it all, how- 
ever, and just as ambitious as ever to win his way, 
—Alaska barred. Last summer he was one of the 
company engaged by George Gould to manage 
his yacht. 
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Whoever would pass through the door of success will 
find it labeled ‘‘Push."’ 
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The Right Hand of Genius 


\ VERY foolish notion prevails that the neces- 

y for application is incompatible with great abil- 
The mistaken idea that the virtues of dili- 

ind industry are inconsistent with marked 

| gifts has defeated many a man in the race 
Youths have the impression that ‘‘born 

genius’’ will do great things, anyway, and that, if 
1ave genius, they will become great men 


without exertion. Their idea of a genius is one 
who never studies, or who studies, nobody can tell 
when, and now and then strikes off some wonder- 


ful production at white heat. They have an idea 
t success is conquered ata single leap. “A 
sterly magazine article, a picture dashed off in 
ry haste, some speech or deed or stroke of busi- 
ness ability will certainly, ere long, unless they 
greatly mistake, set the tongues of the town wag- 
and carry them straight up the heights.”’ 
Chey do not understand the magic of industry, 
miracle of keeping everlastingly at it. They 
re waiting and hoping that they may accomplish 
some great thing in some great emergency, which 
will attract the attention of the world. They do 
not realize the power of continued exertion. They 
have little faith in plodding. They expect, by 
some bold stroke, to leap into fame at once. 
rheir conception of a genius is a fellow who, now 
und then, takes up a pen as a magician’s wand to 
supply his wants, and, when the pressure of neces- 
s relieved, resorts again to pleasure; an irreg- 
r, vagabond sort of person, who muses in the 


fields or dreams by the fireside; whose strong im- 
pulses hurry him into wild irregularities or foolish 
eccentricities; a man who abhors order and sys- 
tem, who can bear no restraint, and who hates 
letail and labor. 


GENIUS IS USUALLY MERELY HARD WORK 


But the study of almost any great work, either 
in literature, art or science, will soon convince one 


that downright hard work is the only substitute for 
genius. When Giardini was asked how long it 
would take to learn to play on the violin, he re- 
plied: ‘‘Twelve hours a day, for twenty years to- 
gether.’’ Dr. Johnson was considered a genius, 


and yet he said a man must turn over half alibrary 
to write one book. When an authoress told 
Wordsworth that she had spent six hours on a 
poem, he replied: ‘I would have spent six 
weeks."’ Carlyle has been considered a genius, 
but he declared that he wrote with the utmost dif- 
ficulty, and never completed a page of his great 
histories until he had consulted every known 
authority in the great libraries. When a rich man 
asked Howard Burnett to do a little thing for his 
album, he replied that he must charge him one 
thousand francs. ‘‘But it took you only five min- 
utes,’’ objected the man. ‘‘Yes, but it took me 
many years,’’ he said, ‘‘to learn how to do it in 
five minutes.’’ George Eliot was a genius, yet she 
said that she read a thousand volumes and did 
years of drudgery to produce ‘‘Daniel Deronda.’’ 
Speaking of ‘‘Romola,’’ she remarked: ‘I began 
it a young woman,—I finished it an old woman."’ 
She spent seventeen months writing this book, after 
the materials were gathered. 

Da Vinci, sometimes called the greatest genius 
that ever lived, spent four years painting the head 
of Mona Lisa, but it was, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful head ever painted. Webster did not depend 
upon his genius, but prepared for the most insig- 
nificant occasion with infinite labor. When he 
was presented with a book by the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, at Harvard, the papers reported that, in 
returning thanks, he made a most remarkable im- 
promptu speech; but, after he had left, the stu- 
dents found his ‘‘impromptu’’ speech carefully 
written out, between the pages of the very book 
which they had presented to him, and which he 
had forgotten to takeaway. Demosthenes refused 
to speak on informal occasions without time to 
pre pare. 


THE ONLY MIRACLE-WORKER 


No, young men, you will never accomplish any- 
thing great in this world if you wait for inspira- 


SUCCESS 


J. LincoLtn Brooks 


tion or a stroke of genius or some great occasion. 
It is the continued dripping of the water that wears 
away the stone,—the keeping everlastingly at it, 
in season and out of season, with a high aim 
and definite purpose,—which accomplishes great 
things. There is no substitute for downright hard 
work. Even genius cannot take its place. 

‘You charge me fifty sequins,’’ said a Venetian 
nobleman to a sculptor, ‘‘for a bust which cost 
you only ten days’ labor!’ ‘Yes, but you forget,"’ 
said the sculptor, ‘‘that I have spent thirty years 
learning how to make that bust in ten days.’’ 

‘“‘Whoever is resolved to excel in painting,’’ 
said Joshua Reynolds, ‘‘or, indeed, in any other 
art, must bring all his mind to bear upon that 
one object from the moment he rises till he goes 
to bed.’’ On another occasion he remarked: 
‘Those who are resolved to excel must go to their 
work, willing or unwilling, morning, noon and 
night. They will find it no play, but very hard 
labor.’’ Yet Reynolds was considered a genius. 

GENIUSES HAVE ‘‘TOILED TERRIBLY’’ 

Michael Angelo was a tremendous worker, and 
always kept a block of marble in his sleeping 
room, so that he might get up and work when he 
could not go to sleep. Walter Scott was perhaps 
the hardest worker of his time, yet people mar- 
veled at his genius. When preparing his ‘‘His- 
tory of England,’’ Hume worked thirteen hours a 
day. Montesquieu said to a friend, ‘‘You will 
read this work in a few hours, but I assure you it 
cost me so much labor that it has whitened my 
hair.”’ 

The characters in Sheridan's ‘‘School for Scan- 
dal,’ which seem to have been the result of a 
stroke of genius, thrown off at white heat, were 
altered and recast again and again. Many of the 
speeches put into the mouths of Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle were shifted and remodeled from what they 
were in the first draft, till hardly two words stand in 
the same order in which they were originally written. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes never tired of mending or 
improving his verses. Longfellow elaborated his 
verses very slowly, and weighed every word with 
the utmost care before writing it down. He sent 
beautiful manuscripts to the printer, with hardly 
an erasure, but they often contained only a very 
little of the original draft. It is said that the 
whole of the ‘‘Divine Tragedy’’ was rewritten 
after most of it was in type. Emerson revised his 
writings with the greatest care. He was diligent, 
slow and painstaking. Even his most striking 
sentences, which seem to be the scintillations of 
genius, were written and rewritten with persistent 
labor. His works were carefully revised again 
and again, portions omitted and new matter 
added. He was unsparing in his corrections. 
The manuscripts which have been preserved are 
crowded with erasures and corrections. There is 
scarcely a page that is not covered with these evi- 
dences of his diligent revision. One of his biog- 
raphers tells us that ‘‘his apples were sorted over 
and over again, until only the very rarest, the 
most perfect, were kept. It did not matter that 
those thrown away were very good, and helped to 
make clear the possibilities of the orchard; they 
were unmercifully cast aside. Consequently, his 
essays were very slowly elaborated, wrought out 
through days and months, and even years of pa- 
tient labor.”’ 


DRUDGERY IS THE PRICE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Anthony Trollope declared that it is ‘‘all stuff 
and nonsense for one to wait for moods of genius."’ 
Thackeray would scribble page after page of man- 
uscript and tear each one up, sometimes writing 
in this way for an hour or two before he would be 
satisfied to preserve what he had written. There 
were weeks when he could scarcely write a para- 
graph that he thought worth preserving. Haw- 
thorne’s moods were also capricious, and often for 
weeks at a time he could not write anything that 
would satisfy him. James Russell Lowell would 
walk about the house for hours, talking to him- 
self, sometimes keeping this up for days before he 
could put his thoughts on paper. 

Few people realize the amount of patient, 
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dogged drudgery done by those who have been 
looked upon as geniuses. Goethe said of one of 
his ballads: ‘‘Whole years of reflection are com- 
prised in it, and I made three or four trials before 
I could bring it to its present shape.’’ When 
some one quoted one of Tennyson's lines in his 
presence as a happy, spontaneous thought, the 
great poet said: ‘I smoked a dozen cigars over 
that line.’’ Dante's immortal poem kept him 
lean for many years, and involved untold study 
and toil. 

DAYS’ WORK CHANGE THE FACE OF THE WORLD 

John Stewart Blackie declared that he never 
knew a man good for anything in the world who, 
when he had a piece of work to do, did not know 
how to stick to it. ‘‘We do not live in a world,”’ 
he says, ‘‘in which a man can afford to be dis- 
couraged by trifles.’’ 

The same rule of application holds in the busi- 
ness world. Success is.a question of indomitable 
resolution and power of rigid application. These 
are the only substitutes for capital. A young sur- 
geon can afford to do without coat and shoes, but 
not without these grand substantial elements of 
business character. When Horace Greeley es- 
tablished the ‘‘Tribune,’’ H. J. Raymond went 
into his office as associate editor at the princely 
salary of eight dollars a week, working, on an 
average, thirteen or fourteen hours a day. Greeley 
himself was a perfect fanatic concerning labor, 
and thought that a man only ordinarily industrious 
was a mere drone. When he was writing his 
«American Conflict,’” he would shut himself. up 
in a room in the Bible House, and work from ten 
in the morning till five in the afternoon, continu- 
ously. There seemed to be no end to his power 
of application. 

These instances might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. Everywhere and always is the lesson 
taught that labor is the right hand of genius. 

* 
LITTLE THINGS 
CHARLES W. STEVENSON 
HERE'S to the one who loves to do 
The little things of life, 

Who lets no large ambition woo 
Him into worldly strife; 

A kindly man content to work 
At any useful task, 


Who has no duties he would shirk 
No favors he would ask. 


Here's to the man, where’ er he be! 
And O, Thou gentle One, 
Remember, in Thy ministry, 
The good that he has done, — 
The happy words, the helpful deeds, 
So tender and so true! 
For those who have no selfish needs, 
Alas, are all too few. 


Ah, he who takes a humble part, 
In trade, in church, in state, 

And lets no envy fill his heart 
With hatred for the great, 

Can watch the wheel of fortune roll 
Its luckless favors out, 

Conscious that he has won his soul 
Who conquers care and doubt. 


This health to him!—who learns to feel 
That little things in life 
Make up the best of human weal,— 
The worst of human strife; 
Who hides his anger in a smile, 
His worry in good cheer, 
And lives without a trace of guile, 
And dies without a fear! 
a 


HINTS TO YOUNG MEN 


If I lose mine honor, I lose myself.—SHAKESPEARE. 
Drive thy business: let not that drive thee. Sloth makes 
all things difficult; industry, all easy. —FRANKLIN. 


“If business does not come, hunt it, find it, have it."’ 
* * # 

‘When you buy, keep one eye on the g@ods, the other 
on the seller; when you sell, keep both eyes on the buyer."’ 
* * # 

Samuel Smiles’s definition of luck is that it is ‘‘only an- 
other word for good management of one’s practical affairs. "’ 
* * ® 

You are mistaken when you think that the world owes you 
a living. The world owes you nothing; it was here first. 
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SUCCESS 





Taking the 
Baby’s Picture 


THE successful 
taking of a baby's 
photograph is a tri- 
umph of diplomacy. 
When the baby first 
enters the studio, it, 
{You may substitute 
‘the’’ or ‘‘she’’ if you 
have one of your 
own.] is very apt to 
regard the photogra- 
pherasa terrible ene- 
my, particularly if its 
preparatory dressing 
has been unusually 
fussy and elaborate, 
and the baby has 
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ter was none other 
than to meet the 
great admiral, 
George Dewey, to 
walk up to him one 
proud day on Boston 
Common, and to pre- 
sent him with a floral 
tribute on behalf of 
the juvenile popu- 
lace. He fulfilled 
this task so well that 
he passed at one 
bound to the pinna- 
cle of boy-fame, the 
envied of all observ- 
ers. Not a day has 
passed since the 
eventful one, but 
Master Leo has been 








been duly impressed 
with the knowledge 
that it is going to 
have its picture tak- 


EDNA LAWSON 
Eight Years Old 





These three Photos by Adams, N.Y 


EMMA WEILLER 
Ten Years of Age 


MAY DE LACY 
Aged Six Years 


obliged to recount 
his sensations as he 
marched up to the 
great naval hero and 


Photo by Sprotte 
A NEWARK BEAUTY 
Five Years Old 








en, and must be 
good or be whipped. 

But the foe immediately holds out the olive 
branch. He smiles into the baby’s suspicious 
eyes, speaks honeyed words, and at length displays, 
with the pride of ownership, a rocking horse or a 
woolly lamb. Only a Spartan baby could resist these 
alluring manifestations of good will. He smiles, 
and then the designing photographer, whose great 
friendship has been a cloak, quickly ‘‘snaps’’ 
him, and puts the woolly lamb away. The baby 
has been tricked. It is base deception, of course, 
but it is the only way to give really good and 
natural photographs of the baby. 

At an age only a few years removed from baby- 
hood, the most strikingly beautiful results are 
obtained from those children who have been 
taught to pose properly. A winsome miss of five, 
a scion of one of the best families in Newark, New 
Jersey, has attained quite a pleasing celebrity at 
the hands of her appreciative photographer, Charles 
Sprotte. Her self-poise is remarkable. 

May De Lacy, aged six, has posed for Carroll 
Beckwith, J. Wells Champney, the Morans, and 
for Joseph H. Adams. Her figure and face are 

eal. 

Edna Lawson, aged eight, is another favorite of 
the art studios. With unconscious grace, she falls 
into any desired pose, and maintains it for the re- 
quired length of time. 

Emma Weiller, who has reached the age of ten, 
is a favorite with those artists who seek the ‘‘black 
and white’’ effects so popular just now. Like the 
other little girls mentioned,—excepting the New- 
ark cherub,—she earns for her parents quite a 
snug sum. In the course of a year, one of these 


young ladies earned five hundred dollars. 
+ 


ANATOMY IN RHYME 
A RECENT writer in an Australian paper teaches 

anatomy in verse. The rhymes are not all per- 

fect, but they ‘‘will serve.”’ 
How many bones in the human face? 
Fourteen, when they are all in place. 
How many bones in the human head? 
Eight, my child, as I've often said. 
How many bones in the human spine? 
Twenty-four, like a clustering vine. 
How many bones in the human chest? 
Twenty-four ribs and two of the rest. 
How many bones in the shoulder bind? 
Two in each; one before, one behind. 
How many bones in the human arm? 
In each arm, one; two in each forearm. 
How many bones in the human wrist? 
Eight in each, if none is missed. 
How many bones in the palm of the hand? 
Five in each, of many a hand 
How many bones in the fingers ten? 
Twenty-eight, and by joints they bend. 
How many bones in the human hip? 
One in each ;—like a dish they dip. 
How many bones in the human thigh? 
One in each, and deep they lie. 
How many bones in the human knees? 
One in each; the kneepan, please. 
How many bones in the leg, from the knee? 
Two in each, we can plainly see. 
How many bones in the ankle strong? 
Seven in each, but none are long. 
How many bones in the ball of the foot? 
Five in each, as the palms were put. 
How many bones, in toes half a score? 
Twenty-eight, and there are no more. 
And now, if you reckon the bones on a slate, 
They count, in a body, two hundred and eight. 
Then we have, in the human mouth, too, 
Teeth, upper and under, thirty and two. 
And now and then, there's a bone, I think, 
That forms on a joint, or to fill up a chink. 
A Sesamoid bone, or Wormain, we call, 
And now we may rest, for we've told them all. 


—_ ae 


A REAL AGTRESS AT ELEVEN YEARS 

MISS MABEL TALIAFERRO is only eleven 
years old, and yet she is able to earn a salary, 
taking a real part in a real play. Her mother, 
who is very proud of her, is also an actress, so it 
is probable that Mabel inherits much of her dra- 
matic talent. Of all the performers in the recent 
production of «‘The Children of the Ghetto,’” this 


winsome little miss pleased Mr. Zangwill best, 
and he gave her a delightfully sweet juvenile 
part,one in which she had a genuine opportunity. 
It is not sufficient to say that her acting is remark- 
able for a child of her age, for it would be re- 
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MABEL TALIAFERRO AS A WAIF 


markable for a child of any age. Her keen in- 
telligence enables her to grasp a dramatic idea, 
while her mother’s training affords her the chance 
to give it proper expression. On this page is one 
of her artistic poses, showing that too familiar type 
of a great city,—a street waif. 

om 


THE PROUDEST BOY IN AMERICA 
POSITIVELY the happiest boy in the United 
States is Leo Murphy, of Boston, Massachusetts. 
It is just five years since he opened his eyes, won- 
deringly, in one of the pretty homes of that city 
and brought with him an errand in life. The lat- 





LEO MURPHY 


handed him the flow- 
er-wrought copy of 
the «‘Olympia.’’ He 
can relate every word that passed, —how the ad- 
miral caught him up in his arms and kissed him, 
and how he patted him on the head and told him 
to be good if he would be great. Master Leo's 
portrait shows him inthe sort of costume he in- 
tends to wear all his life,—if he gets a chance to 
emulate his distinguished patron. 
~ 


A BOY OF HIS SIZE 
J. L. HARBOUR 


THERE is no better or truer instinct than that 
which makes it impossible for a boy to stand by 
in silence and see a small mate abused by an 
older one. It invariably indicates a cowardly 
spirit on the part of the one who always ‘‘picks 
on’’ a boy smaller than himself, and the big fel- 
low never gets or deserves any sympathy when he 
comes to grief through his failure to choose ‘‘one 
of his size’ when he wants to fight. 

Ten or twenty schoolboys were on their way to 
school in an eastern city, one day recently, when 
a boy of sixteen among them began to tease a little 
fellow of perhaps twelve years. 

Suddenly, the annoyed smaller boy threw an 
apple core at his tormentor, whereupon the big 
boy assailed the little fellow brutally, saying :— 

‘I'll let you know that you can’t throw apple 
cores atme! You take that!’’ 

The little fellow shrieked with pain, but he could 
contend but feebly against his far larger and 
stronger assailant, and none of his schoolmates 
offered to go to his relief. 

Leaning against a lamp-post up the street was a 
typical street gamin, ragged, unkempt, and far 
removed from the tidy, well-fed and well-dressed 
schoolboys. Their life-ways were far apart. A bundle 
of newspapers he had been unable to sell was un- 
der his arm, and he seemed to be looking about 
for a customer. Suddenly he let the unsold papers 
drop to the snowy ground and came running 
lightly and swiftly down the street, his blue eyes 
aflame and his grimy fists clenched. The next 
instant the big, well-dressed assailant of the small 
boy found himself seized by the collar and jerked 
violently to the ground by a boy of about his own 
size, who said, boldly :— 

‘‘Take a kid o’ yer size when ye want ter fight, 
ye big coward! Take a kid o’ yer size! Touch 
that little kid ag’in, if ye dare!’ 

The big fellow struggled to his feet, and said, 
blusteringly: ‘‘Who's going to keep me from 
touching him if I want to?’ 

“| am!’ said the gamin, standing as erect as a 
West Point cadet; and, whipping off his ragged 
jacket, he gave his head a toss, and said again :— 

“I am goin’ to see that you don’t touch him 
ag’in! If you want to fight, take a kid o’ yer 
size, I tell ye! Try yer hand on me!’ 

‘‘Humph!"’ said the big fellow, without, how- 
ever, offering to touch the ‘‘kid of his size.’’ 

«Yer a coward, that’s what you are!’ said the 
gamin. ‘Ye don't dare touch a kid o’ yer size!"’ 

Nor did he. Mumbling and threatening, he 
walked off, with the jeers of his schoolmates ring- 
ing in his ears. 

The street gamin went on his way also, uncon- 
scious, perhaps, of the fact that, in his bold de- 
fense of the weak against the strong, he had man- 
ifested a kind of heroism all too rare among the 
boys of the world. 
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SUCCESS 


HENRY M. STANLEY TALKS FOR ‘‘SUGGESS” 


In Brilliant Fashion He Describes His Emotions When He Met Livingstone—What He Thinks 
of the Possibilities of Africa 


Epwin MortTIMER YATES, London Correspondent of ‘*Success” 


AT any session of the house of commons, there 
may be seen, sitting on one of the government 
benches, a man of solid, but not heavy build, 
with silvery hair and mustache. Londoners 
showing the celebrities of parliament to visiting 
friends point him out and say :— 

That is Sir Henry M. Stanley.”’ 

If the visitor is an American, ‘‘Sir Henry M. 
Stanley’’ may sound a little strange to him, and 
he asks :— 

You mean Stanley the explorer ?’ 
Certainly,’’ is the reply. ‘‘Henry M. Stan- 


ley, the man who found Livingstone, and who 
opened equatorial Africa to civilization."’ 

In these words is epitomized one of the most 
eventful and remarkable careers of the century, 
ind they give the quiet man sitting there in the 
house of commons a claim to the world’s remem- 


brance that no title can enhance. 

\ part of Stanley's life story is known to all the 
world. More of it is unfamiliar. But these un- 
known chapters are hardly less thrilling than those 
relating to his exploits in Africa. It is a story, 
too, that should be highly interesting to the readers 
of Success, for it tells how a poor and friendless 
boy, by his own efforts, rose to a position of the 
highest honor and influence. 


HIS ORIGINAL NAME NOT STANLEY 


It is not easy to induce Mr. Stanley to tell 
this story. At fifty-eight, he is still in the prime 
of life and its activities, absorbed in the strug- 
gle now going on on the continent he helped 
to open. He is talked of in connection with a 
general censorship of the press during the con- 
tinuance of the war, but on this he will say 
nothing. A few days ago, as we sat together in 
the library of his pleasant London home, sur- 
rounded by the gifts of royalty and mementos of 
his African campaign, Mr. Stanley gave me the 
outlines of his life history, which is an almost 
continuous record of startling adventures. At 
sixteen, he left his native Wales and went to New 
York, tramping up and down the streets, looking 
for something to do. 


His reali name was John Rowlands. He took 
the name of Henry M. Stanley from his friend 
and first employer in New Orleans. This was 
after he had joined the Federal navy. He was 


assigned to duty on board the ‘‘Ticonderoga,’’ 
and, as a result of his gallantry during the en- 
gagement of that vessel against the Southern 
forts, he was made an ensign. He remained in 


the navy for nearly two years after the close of the 
war 

‘‘When and how did you become a newspaper 
correspondent?’ I asked him. 


Mr. Stanley smiled again his slow, quiet smile, 
as he replied :— 

\ PURPOSE IN HIS FIRST ARTICLE 

‘The circumstances were, to say the least, 
somewhat unusual. It was in 1866, while I was 
still on the ‘Ticonderoga,’ which was cruising 
then in the Mediterranean. At Constantinople, 
with three friends, I obtained leave, and we 
traveled a hundred miles into the interior of 
Smyrna. During this trip we were captured by a 
band of ruffians, who stripped us of everything, 
beat and tied us, and then marched us to the 
nearest village, where we received hardly less 
severe treatment from the inhabitants. We were 
at a loss to account for this latter until we learned 
that our captors had actually had the audacity to 
represent us as the robbers whom they had over- 
powered! I wrote an account of this for the 
papers, not for the sake of writing, but to call at- 
tention to the outrage which had been perpetrated. 

‘‘My first work in the recognized capacity of a 
correspondent, however, was done in 1867, when 
| accompanied an expedition against the Sioux 
Indians. I represented the New York ‘Tribune,’ 
and the Missouri ‘Democrat.’ "’ 

Bennett engaged him as war correspondent for 
the New York ‘‘Herald.’’ In that capacity, he 
accompanied Sir Robert Napier in the Abyssinian 
War, and went through the Spanish Revolution. 

‘‘Was your expedition to find Livingstone your 
own suggestion, or had you ever thought of be- 
coming an African explorer?’ I asked. 





‘“‘No, I had never thought about it. It came 
quite in the course of my newspaper work. As I 
recall it, the circumstances were as follows :— 

‘I was in Madrid on October Io, 1869, just at 
the close of the Spanish War, when I received a 
message from Mr. Bennett, directing me to proceed 
at once to Paris. I took train that afternoon, and 
arrived in Paris late the next evening. 

“I went at once to the Grand Hotel, and to 
Mr. Bennett's room. He was in bed; but, with- 
out waiting to dress, he bade me enter. After 
our brief greetings, he asked abruptly :— 

«««Do you know where Livingstone is ” 

“As I had not been thinking of Livingstone 
any more than of the man in the moon, I was 
taken somewhat by surprise. 

‘««T don’t know, Mr. Bennett,’ I replied. ‘He 
may be alive, or he may be dead.’ 

‘¢I think that he is alive,’ responded Mr. 
Bennett, promptly, ‘and I am going to send you 
to find him.’ 

‘‘His directions were equally brief. ‘Act ac- 
cording to your own plans, and do what you 
think best, but find Livingstone.’ 

«Such an enterprise was unheard of, on the part 
of a newspaper, at that time. I ventured to sug- 
gest: ‘Have you thought, sir, what such an 
undertaking will cost ? 

«« What will it cost ? he asked. 

“I made a rough guess. 

«« Well, he said, ‘you draw £1,000; and, when 
that is gone, draw another £1,000, and, after that, 
another, until you have as much as you need; but 
find Livingstone.’ 

‘« ‘Very well, sir,’ I said. ‘What it is in the 
power of human nature to do, I will do; and in 
such an errand as | go upon, God will be with 


oe 


me, 


THE GREAT AFRICAN TRIP DESCRIBED 


That was all there was in the most important 
assignment that had ever been given by a news- 
paper proprietor to one of his employees,—an 
undertaking that was not completed until nearly 
three years later. The scene is interesting as 
illustrating the character of both men. 

«Did you not despair of finishing your task be- 
fore it was completed ?’ I asked. 

‘‘There were times when the outlook was most 
discouraging,’’ admitted Stanley promptly; ‘but 
I never gave up entirely. That would have been 
fatal.’’ 

«You were in peril of your life ?’ 

‘‘From the dangers incident to the trip, yes; 
from my attendants, no,—or at least only once,"’ 
he corrected himself. 

“That was really the critical point of the ex- 
pedition,’* he went on. ‘‘The men had gone 
through all sorts of privations with me, and at 
length they became discouraged. They feared 
that they would never again see their homes, and 
finally their discontent became open mutiny. 

“One of them started to attack me, and I 
pointed my pistol toward him, and commanded 
him to let go his weapon. I remember my feelings 
at that moment perfectly. I was agonized lest 
the man should come on and compel me to shoot 
him. I did not want to take his life, but it was 
necessary to maintain discipline, or the expedition 
would have ended in disaster at once. Fortu- 
nately, I was not compelled to kill the poor 
wretch. But in general, my black fellows were 
as faithful and trustworthy companions as a man 
could ask for."’ 


THE MEETING IN THE WILDERNESS 


‘What were your feelings when you first saw 
Livingstone ?’ 

‘‘That was the happiest moment of my life up 
to that time. I felt like a schoolboy, and I could 
have jumped up and down, and shouted for pure 
relief if I had been alone."’ 

«Your first words ?’’ 

‘Were as commonplace as you can imagine. 
I hardly knew how to address the man before me, 
and I blurted out :— 

«««Dr, Livingstone, I presume.’ 

««*Yes,’ he said. 

‘««I thank God, Doctor, that I have been per- 
mitted to see you,’ I added. 
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‘«T am thankful that I am here to welcome 
you,’ he returned."’ 

Stanley's later career as an explorer, and as 
head of the Emin relief expedition, is known 
to all the world. It brought him honors of 
many kinds, membership in distinguished soci- 
eties, gifts from the-hands of royalty, and a 
knighthood from the queen. But of these honors, 
Stanley, always a modest man, is loath to speak. 

When I asked him whether the region which 
he has made known to the world will ever be 
valuable to civilization, he answered promptly :— 

‘‘Undoubtedly. When it is opened and brought 
into more direct communication with the rest of 
the world, it will be one of the most fruitful and 
productive portions of the earth, and, in my 
opinion, will be more valuable than South Africa, 
which is proving now such a bone of contention."’ 


a 


PAYING DEBTS FOR HONOR’S SAKE 


ELLERY OGDEN 


POSSIBLY the greatest test of honesty is found 
in the rare instances of paying debts of honor long 
after they have been outlawed. Considerations of 
policy influence most men to be honest, while con- 
science pricks some into restoring what has been 
wrongfully withheld. But where a man has been 
released from his debts, and then volunteers to 
pay them, the example is inspiring. In the hope 
that it may also become contagious, SUCCESS pre- 
sents herewith several well authenticated instances. 

In one of those disastrous money panics which 
visit financial centers every few years, the great 
stock brokerage house of Stephen V. White and 
Company, of Wall Street, went down. The crash 
was complete. Hundreds of customers of the 
house lost their money. At fifty, Mr. White was 
bankrupt. They took away from him even his 
seat in the New York Stock Exchange. Ninety- 
nine men in every hundred would have taken ad- 
vantage of the bankruptcy laws and permitted the 
creditors to whistle for their accounts. Mr. White, 
when he recovered from his surprise, took a differ- 
ent view of the matter. He turned over to his 
creditors everything he possessed. He could not 
pay them much, but he acted so honestly that, 
within a year, a meeting of the creditors was 
called, and he was forgiven the rest. Releases 
were given him in full, under seal, and he was 
permitted to lift his head among his fellows once 
more. On the eleventh day of February, 1892,he 
was readmitted to the board. Then began his 
plucky fight for the business which had slipped 
from his grasp. Fortune favored him. One 
property came under his control at a very low val- 
uation. He knew it was a good one, and the re- 
sult justified his venture. He made money rap- 
idly. Some days he would make as much as 
three thousand dollars. Then he would give him- 
self the luxury of sending for a former creditor 
and paying him in full, with interest added. It 
took him just ten months and twenty days to pay 
the full amount for. which he had failed,—nine 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, with interest. 
December 31, 1892, he sent the last check, which 
squared him with the world. 

Quite as instructive,and even more picturesque, 
was the example set by Levr P. Morton, after he 
failed heavily in the dry-goods business, a num- 
ber of years ago. The crash was unexpected, too. 
He had established an excellent commercial rep- 
utation, one which had given him an insight into 
banking, and to this industry he next turned his 
attention. In a little notebook which he carried, 
he kept the name of each creditor, the amount for 
which he had compromised, and the full amount 
which he should have received. One day, when 
most of the debts had been forgotten or charged 
up to profit and loss, and when Mr. Morton had 
earned a snug sum as a banker, the former cred- 
itors were invited to a banquet. A date was set 
some little time ahead of the invitations, and Mr. 
Morton made it a point to call on each expected 
guest and urge him to dine with him at the ap- 
pointed place. Each man supposed that he was 
to be the only guest, for the host said nothing of 
his real purpose. Great was the surprise, there- 
fore, when a large company assembled; but 
greater still was the sensation when every guest 
found, under his plate, a certified check for the 
amount still due him, together with full interest. 

Bolton Hall, attorney and tax reformer, a son 
of the celebrated divine, Dr. John Hall, recently 

aid off one hundred thousand dollars of re- 
sonal debts, impelled solely by honor. 
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You can never recover from your 
lung trouble so long as you keep 
coughing. Each cough makes an- 
other more certain. It tears the deli- 
cate tissues of the lungs and keeps 
up the inflamation. First and most 
important of all, you must stop Cough- 
ing so hard. For 60 years Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral has been curing 
coughs of all kinds. 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 


Don’t stand stills be progres- 
sive! 








Don’t be contented, when a 
few hours’ evening study will prepare 
you to accept a really desirable posi- 
tion. 

Don’t waste spare time! 
Write to-day and let us show you how 
we can he Ip you to improve your posi- 
tion and increase your salary. Steam, 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Taught By Mail. 


Send for Handbook S and special in- 
troductory terms. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPON- 
DENCE, Boston, Mass. 


(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Hass.) 
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HOME STUDY of penesgrme 


PENMANSHIP, 
SHORTHAND, etc 


and Private Lessons BY 
MAIL open up to Young 
Men and Women 
p.-ying positions, afford 
ing chances for promotion. 
Gives just the training 
needed for success 
business. Only spare time 
required. No interference 
h daily occupation. The cheapest and best methed of 

study : High! endorsed. Established 40 years. National reputation. 

e also teach English and Civil Service branches BY MAUL. 
Trial lesson only locts., showing how thorough our system is. Inter- 
esting Catalogue free. Write to 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE. 185 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE BOOKS 


holds a responsible position. We guarantee to prepare youn: 
men and women to fill the highest places in book-keeping i 
they are anxious to advance and will study “between times.” 
Thousands have prospered through our unequaled course of 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 


in Eigctsie aL Mec - gy Steam, Mining 
and Civil wanes neerir Metallurgy, Art, 
. Architecture, Practica | Newspaper Work, 
| en Branches, Stenography, shine De 
sign and Mechanical Drawing. Low Price; 
easy terms. Sent free to those who enrol 
now, a complete drawing outfit worth $11. 10, 
or other premiums. Mention subjects in- 
terested in when writing to 
THE UNITED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
1654-56-55 Fifth Avenue, New York, for catalogue No. 32. 


facmorottan HOME STUDY COURSE 


oon students in thmetic. Pew: 










































Law, patehaneie 
manchig, Shorthand, 
Forma, ete., without am, = 


employment and at trifling oneeeee. Our 
methods are modern, our system the best. 
Established 26 years. Write for information. 
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ful. Practical. Instructors experienced \\ 
competent. Editors of 5 popes ~~ Tce 

rations. Our stud 
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» 1 
lo sd \. oon 
rates. cessful and 
pleased. Descriptive 
catal free. Address 
SPRAGUE CORRES. 
NPENCE SCHOOL OF 


PO 
JOURNALISM, No. 116 MAJES. 
TK BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 




















TAUGHT BY MAIL 


ELECTRICIT Y permease 


every: Electric: ha ni: 

ne. "Cinldanee of Experienced, able instructors. Takes seca Swe 
free’ ELE ELECTRIC AL "ENGINEER deerire Th. Department 7 
120 Liberty Street, New Yor k. y 3 
$1,000 Commercial Course fully exe 
plained in Patten’s Book = keeping 
Chart. Best treatise published. 

Price, 35c. CHART PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

302 Clinton Street, - - - - Brooklyn, New Vork. 




















SUCCESS 
A QUARTER INTEREST 


Continued from page 89 


fly! You be easy, Massa Jim. 
gait.’ 

Jim buried his head in his hands as Mose solil- 
oquized :— 

‘‘Now, gal, git yer feet under yeh! Keerful, 
Fla’ty! Don’t tech her wid de whip! Oh, mah 
good lawd! She's slicker'n hot buttah! Oh!-h!"’ 

‘Well, Mose,’’ said Jim, panting for breath. 

‘‘Dey's at de head o’ de stretch, Massa Jim, 
en dey’s comin’ lak’ wild steers! Glory!—h! 
She’ s out o’ de ruck, Massa Jim! She's up at 
Darius’s quahtalr! Heah dey come, pas’ de stan’. 
De mar's gainin’! She's gainin’ !’’ 

There was another space of silence, save for the 
murmur of ten thousand voices groaning in sus- 
pense. Then Mose burst out again :— 

‘‘Look ! look, Massa Jim! De mar’s pas’ 
D'rius at de half! She's gainin’ on Sardanap! 
Gee! Look at dat off hind leg goin’! Bet yeh 
quahta, Massa Jim! Bet yeh half dollah! Dey 
is at de top o’ de stretch! Golly! he’s hit her 
wid de whip, but she don’t mind! Deerie, deerie, 
Mar—e—e—e, —come on, gal!’’ 

Old Jim was on his feet, elate, expectant. To 
his dim, fading eyes, all that appeared was a 
swiftly-moving blur upon the landscape. But in 
the front he could faintly discern a noble stallion 
moving with mighty strides toward him, and be- 
side him,—at his withers, at his ribs, at his fore- 
shoulder,—was the little mare, forging slowly, 
inch by inch, ahead. He heard the thunder of 
hoof-beats, a yell of mingled rage and admiration. 
The earth shook, the sky fell-in upon him, and 
Jim lay unconscious in the dust; while Mose, 
yelling like an imp from the Inferno, ‘‘She win! 
De mar’ win!’’ turned a somersault and landed, 
head first, in the bucket of water. 

The wet nose of the mare recalled Jim to con- 
sciousness. He found himself surrounded by a 
thousand men, some of whom lifted him to his 
feet. That night the mare ate the wreath of roses 
which had been brought to decorate the neck of 
Sardanapalus. 

The next morning, Mose presented himself be- 
fore Mrs. Ford in the parlor of the hotel. In his 


She's gittin’ her 


grimy fist he held fifty ten-dollar notes. He | 
hung his head as if he had come to confess a 


crime, as he stammered :— 

‘«Mistis Ford, I done sell yeh mah share o' dat 
mar’ fo’ t'ree hunerd, but ef yeh sell me dat off 
hin’ leg back agin’, I'll guv’ five hunerd for it. 
I had five dollahs, an’ I bet it on de mar’ mah- 
self.’’ 

‘‘Mose,’’replied Mrs. Ford, ‘‘here’s your bill 
of sale. Keep your money. I backed the mare 
with one hundred dollars to win, at one hundred 
to one.”’ 


SUCCESS CHIPS 


When a man utters a noble thought, that thought be- 
comes a working force and produces results, just as truly 
as,when a farmer sows seed,he gets a harvest. Character 
is the most impressive thing in the universe. It cannot 
exist in any one man without creating a desire to possess 
itin all other men. Heroic deeds are contagious, and 
noble lives have a far-reaching influence.—GEORGE H. 
HEPWORTH. 


A home for discharged prisoners is to be established by 
Ballington Booth and Mrs. Booth, on a farm near New 
York. They have secured positions for 3,500 ticket-o'- 
leave-men since beginning this work. 


The College Women's Club, composed of graduates of 
Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Barnard and all other women's 
colleges, together with those of co-educational institutions, 
has been organized for the purpose of aiding young women 
to obtain an education. A plan will be adopted for loan- 
ing students money without interest. 


“I did not come out here to drink champagne, but to 
work,"’ was the characteristic reply of Cecil Rhodes when 
asked to celebrate the finding of a diamond on the claim 
next his own in Kimberly. He went on digging, while his 
neighbors were ‘‘wetting the stone.’' That was twenty 
years ago. His neighbors are poor to-day, while he is 
worth fifty millions. 


ArthurF. Griffith, nineteen years old,a mathematical prod- 
igy who can extract the square root of numbers of six figures 
in four seconds, or the cube root of numbers of nine orders in 
six seconds, is puzzling the faculty of the University of 
Indiana. They have tested his extraordinary powers in 
mental arithmetic in every way, and found him accurate 
in every instance. He has made a study of numbers since 
childhood, and has invented his own methods of arriving 
quickly at results. 


George Hansby Russell, author of ‘‘Under the Sjam- 
bok,"’ is a blind man who passed several years in South 
Africa before his affliction came upon him. He used the 
special typewriter made for the blind.j in pues his copy. 

Eleanor Farjeon, ——s of Joseph Jefferson, 
and daughter of B. Farjeon, the novelist, wrote the 
libretto of ‘‘Floretta,’’ recently produced in London. She 
is only eighteen. 
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Find Your 
True Level 


Are you wasting time in a lowly position 
when you should occupy a higher one 
Increased salary and opportunity always 
follow a course in the theory of your trade 
or profession. If you are tied to an un 
congenial occupation you can change to 4 
better one. Select the study which inter 


ests you and we will guarantee your success 
in mastering it by our method of cducation 


by mail without loss of present salary. 
Study in your odd hours. 


Others Have 
Raised Themselves 


Write for interesting details of the ad- 
vancement of our students in salary and 
position whilestudying. Thorough courses 
in Mechanical or Architectural Draught- 
ing, Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, or 
Civil Engineering: Architecture, Survey- 
ing, Telephony, Refrigeration, Mining, 
Plumbing, Ucating and Ventilation. 
Chemistry, Bookkeeping and Stenog. 
raphy BY MAIL. 

Established 1891. Capital, $1,500,000. 130,000 
students and graduates. We can refer to a student 
fin your neighborhood. Write avd tell us what 
profession you wish to enter. 


The Internationai Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 11¢ Scranton, Pa. 











Books of Songs 


$1.00 BOOKS 
By .Mail Postpaid. 
Choice Collection of Songs and Refrains 
Choice and ular Alto Songs 
Choice Collection of Ballads 


Good " 
Good Old Songs, Vol. Il 
Lyric Gems for Soprano 
Lyric Gems for Alto 
Lyric Gems for Tenor 
Lyric Gems for Bass 
Minstre! Songs. Old and New 
A list of the contents of the above books given in new 
“Descriptive Circular A,” mailed free. 


50-CENT BOOKS 


By Mail Postpaid. 65 Cts. 





g Folio, Vol. I 
Sone Folio, Vol. I 
Song Folio, Vol. Ill 
Song Folio, Vol. IV 
Song Folio, Vol. V 
Folie of Sacred Son + 4 
Sacred Song Folio High Voices 
—— Folio for Low Voices 
Royal Collection of Ballads 
Royal Collection of Songs and Choruses 
A list of the contents of the above books givenin “De- 
scriptive Circular J,” mailed free. 


MUSIC REVIEW 
A little Magazine for Musicians 
25 cts. 


. a Year 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 


Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY . BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY. NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 

















To close out our stock we send by mail @@ pieces, 
full sheet music size,all parts complete, all for 
20 cents, or four lots 830 cents. Money back 
if not suited. MOT TIME IN THE OLD 
TOWN, and 100 Songs with Music, 5 cents, 
C. D. Hathaway, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


$1000 ror BOYS| 


Send ten cents for three months’ 
trial subscription to 
THE 


AMERICAN BOY 


@ practical magazine for boys. Depart- 
ments: Short Stories, Successful Boys, 
What Boys are Doing. Talks on Business, 
Insurance, Savings Banks,Book Keep 
ing, etc.) Boys as money-makers, The boy 
Sus office, store, factory, home, chare!l 
. oa school, Games and Sport, The Boys 
Library, the Boy Journalist, Printer,Co 
lector,—(Sta: mnpe, coine, ), Photographer, Mechanie, Sci 
entist, Orator and Debater, Boy ‘and Animals, Prizes and Puzzles 
Interesting. instructive. fees elevating inspiring. 
81000 in Cash and a choice from 300 elegant premi 
ums given for subscribe: The ma gazine canvasses for itself 
yon need but show it. The Best Paper ever issued for Boys. 


in city. $1. rd a@ year. Trial 3 mos. sub. for 10. 
K i co. 138 .§ Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


“DON’T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 


in the front door. Fasten them to 
he ket or waistband with a key 
chain secured by the Improved 
Weshsera a ay RY 7ntone 
fr. Slips on easily grim 
th, don’t tear the Frtpic na released 
instantly. By mail, 25 cents. Cata- 
ives af afl other novelties, Sree. 
per bode RING CO., 
Boxr 78 Waterbury, Gens. 


MUSI 
SALE 
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NECESSITY TURNED TO INSPIRATION | 


MY very need brightened my life, made it 
th living; without it, I should never have sur- 
i my misfortunes.”’ 
speaker was a venerable lady, totally blind 
half a century, whose story would be 
hetic, if her strange assertion quoted above 
it literally true. 
s in the early '4o’s that Helen Aldrich, a 
val cious gi irl, gave her hand in marriage 
ng man named De Kroyft. It was a love 
ag there was every reason for the bright 
ations with which the young couple looked 


rd the future. But a cloud suddenly over- 
heir sky. On the wedding day, returning 
carriage from the church, an accident threw 


« husband to the pavement. The horse 
frightened, unmanageable. Mr. De 
Kroyft was 
killed. The 
bride, in a state 
of mental and 
physical col- 
lapse, was Car- 
ried to a bed of 
suffering, from 
which she arose 
sightless, a few 
months later. 
The prospect 
before her was 
that of a dreary 
life, unrelieved 
by even the 
hope of recov- 
ery from blind- 
ness, and em- 
bittered by the 
MRS. HELEN DE KROYFT thought thatshe 
must always be 
to her family and friends. By degrees, 
ed all this, knowing that, no matter how 
the burden was borne, she was still a 
Her active mind began to cast about for 
eansofemployment. This was more difficult 
n 1845, even for a woman possessed of all 
senses, than in 1900. Her first step was to enter 
nstitution for the blind, in New York City, and 
forward, for three years, to study the meth- 
he blind in working and reading. Other 
of business and labor being closed to her, 
ng woman resolved to attempt a literary 
Her first recognition came when she 
‘The Invocation to Light,’’ a little 
h quickly found its way into the school 
[This was followed by ‘‘The Story of 
Jane,"’ and more recently by ‘‘Mortara.’’ 
work is dictated to a young lady who is 
nt attendant and amanuensis. She is 
blisher, too. In advance of her first 
he sent out a prospectus among friends, 
inces and strangers, and so secured enough 
) pay for half the first edition. The rest 
sy. In addition to writing, printing, and 
ng her books, she is her own salesman. 
so long past the age when most people 
he rocking chair and the chimney corner, 
De Kroyft works several hours a day in her 
except on days which are allotted to can- 
ssing or delivering. 
she said, in reply to the writer's ques- 
n truly say that I have much to be thank- 
for, and that I have discovered the secret of 
ness in this sad world. It is to cultivate a love 
e honorable work. I am in my eighty- 
ear, and I never could have attained such 
r kept such perfect health. if I had folded 
dly sixty years ago and yielded to de- 
Fighting against odds is a wonderfully 
hing. Some people would say my life 
vrecked, that it is of no value because, 
t I became a bride, I was left a widow 
i yin Yet I can truthfully say life has been 
{ \ll the hours have been winged, 
yment is the charioteer of the soul.’’ 
Irs. De Kroyft's uniform cheerfulness has won 
y friends, not only in a business but in a 
Her apartments are in a family hotel, 
here is always plenty of company, and 
she and her secretary are ever welcome addi- 
the little groups of friends who gather 
d there for conversation after meals. The 
graph herewith reproduced was taken on Mrs. 
Kroyft's eightieth birthday, October twenty- 
nth, 1808. 
What a rebuke such a career ought to be to the 
idlers and the grumblers who possess all their 
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High-Grade Flower Seeds. 
PACKACES, making a 10 
2 2 wacniricent covection IOC 


KINDS KINDS — 
POPPIES . 18 Aster... . 16 Portulaca 


Pansy . . . 10 Candytuft . . 10 FourO’clock. . — 
Phlox . . . 10 Sunflower . . 2 Marigold .. . 13 
Sweet Peas . — Zennia .. . 12 Petunia. . « ae 
Salvia . . . 2 Larkspur .. 6 SweetAlyssum . — 
Balsam .. 12 Verbena... 10 Nasturtium. . . 10 
Pinks .. . 10 Forgetme-not. — Calliopsis . .. 8 


Sweet Mignonette. 


DEWEY SWEET PEAS } pacttce'postpaia\ 106 
Manila oor Nasturtium t iy 10¢ 


We have made you three distinct offers above, and sincerely 
believe we are giving you in each case for 10 cents unusual 
quantity and larger variety than offered you elsewhere; but as 
aspecial inducement for you to grow our se eds this year, we 
will send to any person mentioning this E FOR’ ostpaid, 
ALL OF THE ABCYE Cs 
in silver, or 13 two-cent a Ve do ok ° R uce our 
seeds into new homes. Order Early. Address, 


Somerville Nursery Co., Somerville, Mass. 














rieties an nam 
va 1¢8 O 


Over 100 coloringsand markings, all the finest European varieties and largest flewer- 


a eee ess of coler and brilliant effects 
e ever pr and no gorgeousness 

One full-sized packet ofeach variety for only 6 cts., and addresses of two of your flower 
loving friends, will also include a copy of ** Floral Culture,” which Se te grow flewers 
from seeds, and the daintiest catalogue published, devoted exclusively to 

















Oftce New and GRAN D PANSIES 





-IN- Did you ever see 7 strai ight or circular rows of Pansies, side by 
side, each a different color’ If so, you know that the effect is 
BOTH em Sp ere charming beyond conception. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant 
hey pecvee bee and true to —"* ’ If not, you have not 
’ seen the beauty and perfection now attainec 
ae Hendesoee., . Bt cee he bole As a trial offer, we will mail for 25 cents: 
hemispheres. Our logue of seeds Pansy Giant, Pure Seow White, 


is a 190-page book, 9xI1 inches, mptoore ne over 700 pd - = Bright Visit 
engravings and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and ss ai Striped erlege 

Plants—a perfect mine of information on garden ‘ 

topi ics. A little booklet on Pension telling all about cultare, ete. 


A Booklet of % pages A, ouse Plants; tells just how to care for 
0 trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 


4 
Everything &: Garden so tL Cardinal Red, 

50 

50 


g 


Flowers and Gardening. And our Catalogue of 1 
Every Empty = Envelope Our Catalogue for 100-2th Anniversary Edition—greatest 


ever vine of w 
THE MAYFLOW WER tm: magagine, 8 months; Yo ublication on 
the largest possible distribution, we make the # and Gard % pages and 9 
Colorec ates. 
following unusually liberal offer: The 7 Pansies, 2 Books, Mayflower and Catalog, 25c. 
Book of Flower of Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New — 
156 pages, 500 illustrations, 9 colored plates, will be mailed free 





To every one w nn wil re on this adver- a exonias, Ceraniunne, Fragrant Sweet, Srehted 
tisement was —— and et rene us dag pt Wy Ky Giant psn Lilies, Ry BR 
(in stamps), we w il mail the Cata sae oe and also Primroses, Asters, Pansies. Sweet Peas, Verbenas, Tomatoes, Straw- 
send, free of charge, our famous 50-cent “ est” berries, etc. 

Collection of seeds, containing one le ee John Lewis Childs, Floral Park N. Y. 





of New Large-flowering Sweet Peas gh Giant 


Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White Plume SEED sn FREE 
Celery, French Breakfast Radish and New 4 


— be same ad a fap st ema on Pa e es new fre peer to \ m Seeée, I will meas m 

ied and returned wi e accept as a 25-ce ata e. filled with more paren ns thanever and a Ye 
mn > 10c. worth of Seeds for trial FR OL free. 

payment on any order of goods selected from All the Meat Seeds, Bulbs, Pinnts. Reses, Farm Ae Pe- 








Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


tatees, etec.. at lowest PNee Nine Great Novelties offered 
without names. Lwit pex $50 FOR A NAME foreach. Many 
other novelties offered, inc iL Ginseng, the rq money making 
plant. Over 20 varieties shown in colors. an in cash premi- 


) » ) ° J umes offered. Don't uo your codes eae yon Ge Seay catalogue. 
Peter Hexpersoy & Co Fines arena a Natya tesa 
.o/CORTLANDT NS NEW YORK F. B, MILLS, Box 214, Rosehill, Onondaga Co... N. Y. 


, | r . 
HOW TO MESMERIZE “ses | TEN YEARS’ 3° Pcigcorass 


history, mysteries, methods and arts of Mesmerism. Splendidly | ° 
aE Te net ods nd ore oe ete Mille Dealer | iS by far superior to soap for the skin and scalp. 
in Occult, Scientific and {standard Books, Ti Thousands using it with great satisfaction. Tr 


rite for particu our | it. Large bottle $1. Experienced agents wante 
great work on Memory Culture. 











: faculties, but don’t use them! 





Highest endorsements! Charles R. Robbins, St. Paul, Minn. NEW JERSEY MFG. CO., (lacorp.) Jersey City, N. J. 
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ONE WOMAN’S BRIGHT IDEA 


The First School Founded in America for Educating 
Feeble-Minded Children—A Chat With the Founder 


F. S. LIivINGSTONE 


CLEVER woman has hit upon an idea in 
A education that will make her the recipi- 
ent of grateful acknowledgment from pa- 
rents of backward children. Miss Mary R. Camp- 
bell, of Milwaukee, is the philanthropist re- 
ferred to, and her plan, to which she has devoted 
her life, is to patiently train, with the aid of special- 
ly selected assistants who are by nature and edu- 
cation adapted to the work, those children who are 
lefective mentally and cannot take their place in 
the same classes with stronger and more fortunate 
juveniles. Associated with Miss Campbell in the 
work, which is now thoroughly organized as an ad- 
junct to the University of Chicago, is Dr. Nicholas 
Senn. He will act as chief consulting physician, 
and will watch each child individually to deter- 
mine just how much work can be expected without 
yverstraining the defective mental mechanism. 

In describing this interesting new work, Miss 
Campbell said: ‘‘I do not claim to transform an 
abnormal child into a normal being. I do hope, 
however, to bring the minds of these children as 
nearly as possible to a normal mental develop- 
ment. No child will be admitted until a thorough 
diagnosis has been made of the case, and hopeless 
cases will not be admitted. After a child has been 
accepted as a regular member of the school, ex- 
aminations, tests and measurements will be made 
from time to time by the consulting physicians. 
rhe life of each child, in regard to exercise, study, 
and diet, will be in accordance with the advice of 
the physician who diagnoses the case. The task 
of overcoming the deficiencies of the children will 
rest mainly with the teacher and not with the phy- 
sician. Many parents make the mistake of sup- 
posing that this is the work of the physician, and 
therefore fail to put the child under skilled teach- 
ers; and it is not until the most valuable years ot 
the child's life are over that the parents realize 
their mistake. 

‘‘We shall aim to make the children natural in 
their behavior, to train them to observe, think and 
act for themselves. In the educational work, we 
shall pay particular attention to the natural sciences, 
cooking, and sewing. Everything taught will have 
some practical value and will fit the pupil ‘or some 
vocation connected with the home life. Utility 
will underlie all the training. As a majority of 
the children cannot go into general society, the 
aim will be to prepare them for useful, industrious 
and happy lives. Our highest aim is to make them 
useful members of society in their own little com- 
munity,—the family circle. 

‘‘As soon as we can complete arrangements with 
some one of the hospitals, we shall begin training 
work for nurses. There is a great demand for 
special nurses for nervous children. Miss Marion | 
Charlton will have charge of the nurses’ training 
department.”’ 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS' 

G. K. W., New York.—Books along the line of ferret- 
ing out fraud appear to be few. One by Allan Pinkerton, 
Castleton, New York, is regarded as a standard. 

* * 


E. E. Thomas, Portland, Maine.—The National Uni- 

ersity bill is now pending in congress. In the form fa- 
vored by Chief Justice Fuller, it has been twice approved 
by the senate, but not by Ge house. 


\. O. Allabaugh, Dayton, Ohio.—It is not best to do 
reign shipping directly from an interior town. When 
ods reach the port, not only are the manifests to be 
ide out, but there may be railroad breakages and de- 
The best way for you to do is to communicate with 
e chamber of commerce in the port city whence your 
ods are to be exported. 

* 


{ 
ivs 


* 


\ Constant Reader, New York.—The best book on 
Ventriloquism"’ is published in London by Simpkins, 
Marshall and Company,—‘‘How to Become a Ventrilo- 
ust,’’ by Professor Barter. Your public library may 
ive some books on the subject. 
. 2 


S. G. Gunnels, Reedbrake, Alabama, and M. W. C., 
'1arrodsburg, Kentucky.—The standard book on the sub- 
ect is Mrs. Sherwood’s volume, 325 pages, published by 

> Harpers. Other helpful books are: Louise Bryson’s 
“Boe Etiquette,"’ published by W. D. Kerr, New 
York, 1890; a volume by Mrs. S. O. Johnson, by Putnam, 
New York, 1876; ‘‘Don't,—Improprieties of Conduct and 
Speech,"’ Appleton, 1863; ‘‘Art of Correspondence and 
Usages of Good Society,"’ 117 pages, published by Demp- 
ey and Carroll, 1880; Abby B. Longstreet s ‘Manners, 
Good and Bad," 62 pages, 1891, published by Stokes, 
New York; ‘Etiquette; When, Where, and How," 203 
pages, 1897, pub ished by the Pennsylvania Publishing 
Company, and ‘‘Good Manners,’ 44 pages, in the Chau- 
tauqua series, published by Phillips and Hunt, New York. 
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Burpee s—Day 1g {—tresh from Japan | 
- 
- 
3 
Most ory of all Annual Climbing Vines 
This new DOLICHOS, discovered in 
Japan, is now first introduced in America 
exclusively by us. Theseed can be obtained 
nowhere else. Of tall, quick growth, the 
attractive vines cling to any support and 
soon become covered with immense clusters of 
Snow-Wuite flowers and silvery seed-pods. 
Editors and experts pronounce it the most beauti- 
profuse-flowering, hardy annual climbing vine. 
It will’ delight all beyond every expectation. Liberal 
pkts. 10 cts.; 3 for 25 cts.; or 40 cts. per oz. 
LEMOINE’S GIANT. Twelve 
Heliotrope. thousand flowers in a single clus- 
ter; most lovely and intensely fragrant. Per pkt. 10 cts, 
A mixture of all the most beautiful new free-flowering, 
* named varieties, as grown at FORDHOOK Farms. Pkt. 10 cts. 
FORDHOOK FAMOUS stock of truly Mammoth- 
Verbena. flowered Verbenas—all colors. Per pkt. 10 cts. 
buys all the above, and also a full-size packet each 
5 Cts. of the gorgeous, new fringed HyBrip DiantTuvs,— 
New Covent Garden GypsopHiLa,—Fordhook finest 
MIGNONETTES,—New starred and fringed PHtoxes,—Graceful new 
STELLA SUNFLOWER, and SALVIA SPLENDENS. 
#a- With each collection we send, FREE, a copy of 
Burpee’s New ‘‘ Vest-Pocket’’ Guide to Culture 
of all flowers raised from seed. 23 Cts. 
&@@ Above ten packets (worth $1.00) mailed for 
F bE Order in March, mention this paper, and we will 
e send, FREE, a fuli-size packet of the curious new \& 
‘““SNAPDRAGON ”? SWEET PEA, unlike all others. 
’s F A 1 f 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900 
Written at ForpHook FAarms,—the largest trial grounds in America. Tells about 
all the Best SEEDS THAT Grow, including some valuable ‘‘ NEW CREATIONS”’ for 
1900. Useful Leaflets and New Vest-Pocket Guides to Success, free to customers. 
The National + ~ Garden (in Michigan), that won seven hundred and fifty dollars cash prizes in 
the great American A Jturist contest, was planted exclusively with Bu "s Standard Seeds. 
@@ Every one who would grow choice vegetables or most beautiful flowers should carefully study 
*¢‘ The Leading American Seed Catalogue.’’ Write TO-DAY. It is FREE! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.., seca Growers, Philadelphia 
aad 
EARN ‘ 
we os 
A BICYCLE 4 
S E PAR T by selling Baker’s Teas, | ba =@i. 
2] 0 * E etc. Sell $60 worth for 
Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 
PACKETS £O0¢ $65 worth for Youths’ or 
Maidens’ Bicycle fe) 5 
CHOICE SELECTED FLOWER SEEDS. ee ee 
‘All Double Mixed Varieties, . 
Aster. Marigold. Gents’ Bicycle; or sell $15 
< , fener, Assented. Candy tuft worth for Ladies’ or 
Spec eet Beas, foot ieee Gents’ Solid SilverWatch 4 
peice Fry $-T t. ur. or for Mackintosh or 
SFr FAL SEED, | Cosmos, Mammoth, * | | China Tea Set. 
Ta ee z Vi | | Write for Catalogue, Etc. 
“See 7 | Hemming Glory. — | Boehelove Button. W. G. BAKER, \ . 
Send 10c in silver or 12c in one or two cent stamps. (Dept. 97.) \ ’ 
Address, AMERICAN SEED CO., 104 State Strest, Boston, Mass. Springfield, Mass. } \ 
SAR st by test—74 Years. bog CASH 
and want aeee came PAY Weekly 


Outfit free. STARK NURSERY, Stark, Mo. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQl UARTERS 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes unde If pees. —— t buy 
weeens writing them for unprejudiced advice and pete. Ex- 

hanges. Immense stock for selection. pony FA, for trial. Guar- 
anteed first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page rated catalogue 











There is 
MUCH in the TOUCH ! 


Remington 


TYPEWRITERS 
Have = Lightest Touch — that 


r; and do the 
Quickest Work—that Saves Time 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broedway, New York. 

















1900 Models, e11 to Se 


"984 po Models, high grade. 88 © $13 
Great factory sale, pS ty to vider. We ship 
anywhere on approval; send us an order. 
distributing 
ive one Rider 
E of sample 


Dept 16 


LE oo., Chicago. 
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E have been 


obliged to. | MCTCASE 


our mechanical plant 507% 
in order to meet the........ 


growing demand 


FOR 


Smith Premier 
Cypewriters.... 


This simply means 
of Smith Premiers 


every where. 
grows.... 


Premier popularity daily...... 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Smith Premier Cypewriter Cs. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S. 4. 
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“The Funniest Thing | Ever Heard” 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 





I have not time to tax my 
memory for reminiscences at 
present. Briefly, however, the 
funniest thing I ever saw or 
heard was the lecture of Ar- 
temus Ward, then quite un- 
known, on the Mormons, de- 
livered at Albany. The audi- 
ence was fashionable, conser- 
vative and proper toa degree. 
Ward, discouraged, finally 
stopped and said, after one 
t things, which had met with no response: 

oke.’’ Suddenly, the fun of the whole 
nent came like an avalanche. The au- 
an to titter, then to laugh, then to roar, 
he end of fifteen minutes, was positively in 
ondition. It wasan illustration of the 
f association and sentiment, precisely 
is that which produces panics, when 
no commercial troubles and no financial 

es —CHAUNCEY M. DEPEw. 
Ward's friend, Melville D. Landon, 
erkins,’’ depicts him, as he gave the same 

n Egyptian Hall, London, with some 

vhich explain and enhance the force of 
Vepew s account :— 

1g the lecture, Artemus was as solemn as 
e. Sometimes he would seem to forget 
ence, and stand for several seconds gazing 
it his panorama. Then he would start 











3aY 
f you should feel dissatisfied with anything 
night, I will admit you all free in New 


Zealand,—if you will come to me there for orders. 
Any respectable cannibal will tell you where I 
l This shows that I have a forgiving spirit. 
| really don’t care for money. I only travel round 
to the world and to exhibit my clothes. These 


es I have on were a great success in America. 

How often do large fortunes ruin young men! 

I ild like to be ruined, but I can get on very 

we s Ian [ am not an artist. I don’t paint 

-though perhaps, if I were a middle-aged 

should,—yet I have a passion for pictures; 

e had a great many pictures—photographs, 

n of myself. Some of them are very pretty, 

rather sweet to look at for a short time,—and, as 

vefore, [like them. I've always loved pict- 

1 | could draw on wood at a very tender age. 

When a mere child, I once drew a small cartload 

of raw turnips over a wooden bridge. The people 

of village noticed me. I drew their attention. 

They said | had a future before me. Up to that 
ti [ had an idea it was behind me. 

me passed on. It always does, by the way. 

Yo iy possibly have noticed that time passes 

oI t is a kind of way time has. I became a 

mal | haven't distinguished myself at all as an 

artist, ---but I have always been more or less mixed 

ip with art. I have an‘uncle who takes photo- 

gra] and I have a servant who takes—any- 

I in get his hands on. 

When I was in Rome,—Rome in New York 

State, | mean,—a distinguished sculpist wanted to 

5 ( gut I said ‘No! I saw through the 

designing man. My model once in his hands, --- 

he would have flooded the market with my busts, 

| couldn't stand it to see everybody going 

th Everybody would want 

~—and wherever I should goI should 

meet the educated classes with my bust, taking it 


a bust of me. 


ons f course, 


h to their families. This would be more than 
! esty could stand,—and I should have to 
re to America,—where my creditors are. I 
like Art, | admire dramatic Art,—although I failed 


as tor. It was in my schoolboy days that I 
failed in actor. The play was ‘The Ruins of 
I | | played the Ruins. It was nota very 
successful performance,—but it was better than 
the ‘1 Mountain.’ He was not good. He 
w a Vesuvius. 

remembrance often makes me ask: 
‘Where are the boys of my youth? I assure you 
tl nota conundrum. Some are amongst you 
h sme are in America,—some are in jail. 


Hi rises a most touching question: ‘Where 

ul rls of my youth? Some are married,— 

uld like to be. Oh, my Maria! Alas! 

she rried another. They frequently do. I 

hoy is happy,—because I am. Some people 
are not happy,—I have noticed that. 

\ gentleman friend of mine came to me one 
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An Ohioan’s Remarkable Achievement 


“Our Recent Investigation of this Article was so very Satisfactory, 
We Have no Hesitancy in Endorsing the Same” 


‘JUST WHAT ALL OUR READERS NEED” 


A genius of Cincinnati has placed on the market a 
new Bath Cabinet, whereby anyone resting on a 
chair within, enjoys the famous Turkish, hot vapor 
or medicated baths at home for 3 cents each, hereto- 
fore enjoyed only by the rich at public bath rooms, 
health resorts, hot springs and sanitariums. These 
baths are celebrated for their marvelous cleansing, 
curative, purifying and invigorating effects upon the 
human system, and this invention brings them within 
the reach of the poorest person in the country. 

Clouds of hot vapor or medicated vapor surround 
the entire body, opening the millions of sweat pores, 
causing profuse perspiration, drawing out of the sys- 
tem all impure salts, acids and poisonous matter, 
which, if retained, overwork the heart, kidneys, 
lungs and skin, causing disease, fevers, debility and 
sluggishness. 

Astonishing is the improvement in health, feelings 
and complexion by the use of this Cabinet, and it 





seems to us that the long-sought-for natural method 
of curing and preventing disease without medicine 
has certainly been found. 

The makers inform the writer that more than 
107,487 of these Cabinets have been sold since August, 
and showed letters from thousands of users who 
speak of this Cabinet as giving entire satisfaction. 

Since this invention bathtubs have been discarded, 
for it gives a better bath for all cleansing purposes 
than soap and water, and as there are millions of 
homes without bathing facilities, it seems this would 
be a good article for our readers to take the agency 
for. 

Thousands of remarkable letters have been written 
the inventors, and to our knowledge persons who 
were full of drugsand nostrums, and have been given 
up to die, have been restored to perfect, robust 
health, to the astonishment of their friends and phy- 
sicians. 

Dr. Franklin Moore, of New York, Dr. E. L. Eaton, 
of Kansas, and hundreds of our best doctors have 
given up their practice to sell these Cabinets because 
they say it benefits humanity more than drugs and is 
all that is necessary to get well and keep well. 





Congressman John J. Lentz, Mrs. Senator Douglas, 
Rt. Rev. Bishop J. L. Spalding, Peoria, Ill.; Rev. 
John A. Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. C. M. Keith, 
D.D., editor ‘‘Holiness Advocate,” and a host of our 
most eminent people recommend it. 

J. A. Hagan, Richfield, Mo., afflicted 15 years with 
rheumatism in its worst form, was cured in 6 days. 
L. B. Westbrook, Newton, Ia., afflicted 45 years, was 
cured in 3 weeks of catarrh, asthma, heart and kic- 
ney trouble. An old railroad man, O. P. Freeman, 
Sparta, O., afflicted 17 years, unable to walk, was 
cured of urinary and kidney trouble, piles and 
rheumatism. A lady in Maysville, Mo., Mrs. L. 
Coen, was cured of woman’s troubles, and recom- 
mends it to all suffering ladies. 

After examination, we can say this is a genuine 
Cabinet, with a door, handsomely and durably made 
of best materials, rwhber lined, has a steel frame, and 
should certainly last a life-time. It folds flat in 1 inch 
space when not in use, can be easily carried, weighs 
but 10 lbs. 

IT IS IMPORTANT 

to know that the makers guarantee results, and assert 
positively, as do thousands of users, that this Cabinet 
will clear the skin, purify and enrich the blood, cure 
nervousness, weakness, that tired feeling and the 
worst forms of rheumatisin. (They offer $50 reward 
tor a case not relieved.) Cures sleeplessness, neu- 
ralgia, headache, piles, dropsy, eczema, malaria, all 
blood and skin diseases, stomach, liver, kidney, 
bladder, nervous troubles, and all ailments peculiar 
to women. it cures the worst cold in one night, and 
breaks up all symptoms of lagrippe, pneumonia, 
fevers, bronchitis, and is really a household necessity 
—a God-send to every family. 

To please the ladies, a face and head steaming at- 
tachment is ‘furnished, it desired, which clears the 
skin, beautifies the complexion, removes pimples, 
blackheads, eruptions, and is a sure cure for skin 
diseases, catarrh ana asthma. 

ALL OUR READERS 

should have one of these remarkable Cabinets. The 
rice is wonderfully low. Cabinet complete, with 
Jeater, formulas and directions, only $5. Head 
Steamer, $1 extra; and it is indeed difficult to imagine 
where one could invest that amount of money in any- 
thing else that guarantee so much genuine health, 
strength and vigor. 

Write to-day to the World Mfg. Co., 1291 World 
Building, Cincinnati, O., for full information; or, 
better still, order a Cabinet. You won't be disap- 
pointed, as the makers guarantee every Cabinet, and 
will refund your money after 30 days’ use if not just 
as represented. We know them to be perfectly reli- 
able. Capital, $100,000.00. ‘The Cabinet is just as re- 
presented, and does all they claim, and will be sent 
promptly on receipt of remittance. 

Don’t fail to send for booklet anyway. 

This Cabinet 

IS A WONDERFUL SELLER 
for agents, and the firm offers special inducements 
to both men and women upon request, and to our 
knowledge many are making from $100 to $150 per 
month and expenses. It is certainly an opportunity 
not to be neglected. 








RUPTURE CURED 


can be u after any operations. 








The Improved Elastic Truss is the Only Truss in existence that is worn with 
absolute comfort night and day, and it retains the hardest exercise or severest 
strain, and will effect a 
to reduce corpulency. The use of these belts reduces your size an n 

Our goods are not sold —~ or druggists. Send for free ee to the 
Improved Elastic Truss Go., 768 Broadway, N. Y. 


rmanent and speedy cure. Comfortable Belts made 
leaves no room for surpius fat to accumulate. They 





Established 18 years. 
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SCIENTIFIC EVOLUTION 


A NEW REVELATION. 
The Triumph of Modern Thought. 


Making Possible a higher, healthier and happier life through Mental Culture, Will Power, 
- Character Building, Art of Pleasing, etc. Philosophy of S asd trat y- 
imagination cannot picture the glorious realities within your easy reach. 

We aid all nations and religions to see the true light, antagonizing no one, recog- 
nizing one common brotherhood, having similar hopes, interests and aspirations. 
“Those under our guidance feel better, do better, look better and live better. 

Exchange darkness for light, sorrow for joy, weakness for health and failure for 
Thousands of highest endorsements 
in our book of sworn 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Adaiiw 





similar to the following to be found 


FROM CLERGYMEN. “ A new peace and rest has come into my life bringing a world of light and joy.” “Oh what a pleasure to live 
this life, so grand, so nobie and inspiring.” “Pieasing others and bringing sunshine wherever | go is most pleasant and gratifying to me.” 
*“Tuls study has affected me wondertully, causing many complimentary remarks.” “Every moment brings its own reward, and life grows 

satisfacto! 


brighter and sweeter every day.’ “Kesults are more than 
sit spell-bound by this resistiess force.” 
jSICIAN 


one thing.” 
cm repay. ma 





am 
God bless you.” “Oh how beautiful: How 


ry and decisive victories have come to pass.” “Others are swayed and 


NS. “You have taught me to find beauty in everything.” “It has done more to conduce to my happiness than any 
better, happier, healthier and stronger, pentaily and oy raps 4A “1 wish to thank you for t whi 
can’t 


ch money can 


ne the real pleasure it gives me to read your words.” 


THE PUBLIC. “The instructions are grand.” “I would not have missed this for ten times the cost.” “I have gained pertect 
mentai and physical health.”” “| now look back on my former life with horror.” “Accept my thanks for the great 
“Allow me to express my heartfelt gratitude that I was ever induced to take up this study.” “The instructions are in 


ou have done me.” 
sublime and do 


mopes good. leading to broader fields of thought and usefulness and not for the wealth of the world would I turn back into the old paths.” 


A SUCCESS,—make sunshine. love 
how you can accomplish your ambitions 


happiness wherever you go. Seek the knowledge which we have to impart showing just 


carried on oly St coupeapendance and those in the remotest part of the world have the same success as those residing 


r ness is 
in Chicago, OUR TERMS ARE 
tion will be accepted. Full particulars upon request to Wat 


as to be <= inadequate with vaine imparted. and 


satisfaction cuaranteed or no remunere 


Institute of Science, Dept. §.B., 20, Chicago, Hl. 
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day with tears in his eyes. I said, ‘Why these j; 
weeps? He said he had a mortgage on his farm 


—and wanted to borrow two hundred pounds. I 
lent him the money—and he went away. Some- 
time after, he returned with more tears. He said 
he must leave me forever. I ventured to remind 
him of the two hundred pounds he borrowed. He | 
was much cut up.__I thought I would not be hard 
on him,—so I told him I would throw off one 
1undred pounds. He brightened up, shook my 
hand, and said: ‘Old friend, I won't allow you 
to outdo me in liberality. I'll throw off the other 
hundred.’ | 


HELP for the DESPAIRING. 


LUNG WEAKNESS AND WASTING AWAY GIVE WAY 
TO ROBUST HEALTH. 


‘« ‘As a manager, I was always rather more suc- 
s, essful than as an actor. Some years ago, | en- 
v raged a celebrated living American skeleton for a 








tour through Australia. 





He was the thinnest man | 











| ever saw. He was a splendid skeleton. He — ‘ 
th lidn t weigh scarcely anything; and I said to my- A New York Physician Discovers a New System of 
s. self: ‘The people of Australia will flock to see 
“y this tremendous curiosity. It is eng voyage, as | "i 
2. you know, from New York to Melbourne, and, to | T t t f W Id W d | rta 
as my utter surprise, the skeleton had no sooner got rea men 0 orid- Wi e mpo nce. 
id ut to sea than he commenced eating in a most 
- horrible manner. He said he had never been on 
the ocean before, and he said it agreed with him. 
~ I thought so! I never saw a man eat so much in | 
“r- my life. Beef, mutton, pork; he swallowed them | 
- ll like a shark; and Soleanne meals he was often | CONSUMPTION, GRIP, AND ALL PULMONARY DISEASES 
hs discovered behind barrels, eating hard-boiled 
eggs. The result was that, when ae mnie Mel- MASTERED AT LAST. 
ourne, this infamous skeleton weighed sixty-four 
rt pounds more than I did! 1 thought I was ruined, 
= but I wasn't. I 
he took him on to 
rd California, an- 
icf other very long 
~y sea voyage, and 
ar when I got him 
nd to San Francis- 
- co, I exhibited 
; him as a fat 
at man. 
“4 ‘«*This story 
in has n't anything 
to do with my 
entertainment, 
‘he I know, but one 
ith of the principal 
= features of my 
1V- entertainmentis 
th, ARTEMUS WARD that it contains 
da : so many things 
ney that don’t have anything to do with it. My or- 
ap- chestra is small, but Iam sure it is good, so far as 
nd itgoes. I give my pianist ten pounds a night,— 
- and his washing. I like music, but I can’t sing. 
re \s asingist 1am nota success. I am saddest when 
ent Ising. So are those who hear me. They are 
sadder even than I am. 
‘‘«] found music very soothing when I lay ill 
with fever in Utah; and I was very ill. I was fear- 
nts fully wasted. My face was hewn down to nothing, 
our and my nose was so sharp I did n't dare to stick it 
Soy into other people’s business,—for fear it would 





stay there,—and I should never get it out again. 
\nd on those dismal days a Mormon lady, ---she 
was married,—though not so much as her hus- 
band,—he had fifteen other wives,—she used to 
sing a ballad commencing, ‘Sweet bird, do not fly 
way !—and I told her I would n't. 
the accordion divinely,—accordionly I praised 
her. 

‘««] meta man in Oregon who had n't any teeth, 

not a tooth in his head,—yet that man could 
play on the bass drum better than any one else I 
ever met. He kept a hotel. They have queer 
hotels in Oregon. I remember one night when 
they gave me a bag of oats fora pillow. I had 


She played | 


Thousands of sufferers from consumption, tu- 
berculosis, catarrh, bronchitis, grip and its dead- 
ly after-effects, lung weakness and prlmonary 
diseases in every form are being cured by a new 
system of treatment which is rapidly supplant- 
ing old methods in the leading hospitals. 

Dr. T. A. Slocum, of New York, the discoverer, 
has robbed consumption of its terror by destroy- 
ing the deadly bacilli and building the system 
anew. 

He has gone deeper into the solution of the 
problem of healing the inflamed mucous surfaces 


stant menacetothe ailing. Get rid of any disease 
of head, throat or lungs before it gets rid of you. 
Get rid of that stubborn cough or cold. 


Strengthens those weak, delicate lungs. 

Banish the pains from them. 

Cure that mucous discharge and heal the surfaces. 

Cure the sore and inflamed throat. 

Stop wasting away by getting fleshy. 

Have a rosy glow to your cheeks, instead of that 
pale, pinched look. 

Get strength and stamina to carry you through 


iL. nightmares, of course. In the morning, the land- than any other medical giant of any age. winter’s ordeals. 
‘ly, lord said, ‘How do you feel, old hoss, hay? I The new Slocum System of Treatment cures by ; 

P told him I felt my oats. scientific progress, each step of the work strength- The Slocum Treatment will make you well by 
0g- ‘At San Francisco, I went to the Chinese the- | ening the other. scientific steps, curing each difficulty as the work 
- = A Chinese play often lasts two months. The weak, thin woman whose nerves are dis- | PFOSTESSES. 
fe; Bb cnucted forward ‘till he is either killed or maz. | ¢2*¢d and unstrung, 1s made to feel the flow of : 
ui ried. The night I was there, a Chinese comic tingling new life in her veins. The despondent Write the Doctor. 
live alist sang a Chinese comic song. It took him | 4T€ tejuvenated and their “blues” banished for 
rows weeks to finish it; but, as my time was lim- | good. Send your name and post office and express ad- 
— |, | went away at the expiration of two hundred Dr. Slocum has reduced medicine to an exact | dress to Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine St., New York, 
can fifteen verses. There were eleven thousand | science, and he proposes to save countless lives | and fresh from his great laboratory will speed with- 
PB. Senge athe, chor ing, “Tur | by sending free to all who apply, his Four Pre- | ot delay AF Free Course he Sicom Treatment 
d do twice at the end of each verse, making, as you will parations comprising the full Slocum Treatment, Gesnnmatheed sens entianas~ent consmuation. 
just at once see, the appalling number of twenty-two which is pleasant to take and adapted to all ages. 
ding tiousand ‘tural, lural, dural, ri fol days,"—and If you «ish to get well, don’t miss this oppor- Also mention that you read this announcement 


oo 


the man still lives. 





tunity, for the cold weather dangers are a con- 





in Success, and much oblige the Editor. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Extension of 

SUCCESS WEEKLY 
Subscriptions #*& s# 
1899, SUCCESS was published as a six- 
at one dollar and a 


1, 1900, 
to a Monthly Home Magazine, which 


ge weekly newspaper, 


annum. On January it was 


nge in size from thirty-six to fifty-two pages 
1900. Its plan has been greatly broad- 
its art staffs 
orrespondingly increased and strengthened. 


and editorial and 
ters of international reputation are being en- 
ed to enrich its columns, and in all depart- 
sher standards have been established, 


roader plans for development are being 


ents hi 


henceforth be as 
as typography and art, working hand in 
can make it. As will be seen in the 
a complete new dress of type has 
adopted, has been 

a beautiful white paper, far superior to 

will be and no expense will be 

d upon illustrations from the first page to the 
It is the publishers’ intention to put Suc- 


hanically, Success will 


issue, 
the column measure 


used, 


n the front rank of American Home Maga- 
nd to make it indispensable to every man 
oman in the land. 
spite of these 
h will make Success as a Monthly far more 
four times as valuable to its readers as last 
rs We the publishers recognize that those 
ribers who have paid one dollar and a half 


11 
eKiy, 


ear's subscription to SuCCEss. and whose 
)tions expire at various times in 1goo0, have 
right to expect some extension of their subscrip- 
he Monthly upon its new price basis of 
and with a view to being generous, 


tions tot 
ne dollar, 


rather than merely just, 


it has been determined to make such 


1 1 
ubDscribDers, 


extensions upon the following basis:— 


1.—All subscriptions taken between July J, | 


and November 30, 1899, at the rate of $1.50 
each, which expire between June J and De- 
cember 33, 
months. 

2.—All subscribers, who have, since De- 
cember 1, 1900, sent us $1.50 in payment for 
a year’s subscription to the Weekly will 
receive the Monthly until (and including) 
September, 1901. 

3.—Special propositions for renewal and 
extension will shortly be made by mail to 
all subscribers whose subscriptions expire 
in February, March, April, May and June, 
1900. 

Those subscribers, with whom special adjust- 
ments have already been made by mail, will not, 
of course, receive extensions. 

We trust that the 
scribers’ rights will be entirely satisfactory to all. 


above recognition of sub- 


Agents and club-raisers through whom subscrip- | 


tions have been sent to us during the past year 

y assure their friends and club members that 
extensions in accordance with the above propo- 

tions will be duly made. 

As it will take about three months’ time to make 
the necessary changes in our subscription lists, we 
especially request subscribers not to write us 
regarding these extensions until June 1, when, if 
they do not find their subscriptions extended upon 
the printed address stamped upon the covers of | 
their papers, they will please let us know, and we 
will see that proper corrections are made. 


have 





broad plans for development | 
| ‘This Desk is 


in its treatment of such | 


1900, will be extended nine 
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Two ways 


to use up clothes—rubbing them ona washboard, 
and washing them with harmful things. 
you want to waste money, don’t do either. 
Pearline. 
board needed. No rubbing to speak of. No 

No hard work. 
harmlessness of Pearline, let its twenty 
of 
growing success talk. Anything that hurts 

or weakens the clothes couldn't be used, year in 


and year out, by millions of careful women. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘this is as 
**the same as Pearline.” 
never peddled; if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest— 


Unless 
Use 
Use Pearline rightly—no wash- 


As for the utter 


uninterrupted and _ constantly- 
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IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 
TAMES PYLE. New York 








GOODFORI CLOSET SETS... 


keep clothes shapely, closets orderly and take only half the room 


you now use for the same garments. 
MEN’S SETS—$2.75 each, express collect,—12 garment yokes, 


Money back if you want it. 
6 trousers 


hangers, 2 shelf bars, | loop. 


WONFIEN’S SETS—same price. 
hasn't them, remit to us, or nearest agent, 


SELLING AGENTS: 


Jersey City— 
Washington, D. C.—E. 
pumats James P helan. 
yetroit.—Hunter & Hunter. 
C incinnati—Pickerin; 
napolis—Paul 


Boston—R. H. White & Co. 

Hartford—Brown, Thomson & Co. 

Providence—Callander, McAusian & 
Troup Co. 

Brooklyn—F rederick Loeser & Co. 

Baffalo— William Hengerer & Co. I 


CHICAGO FORM CO., = 


Two sets one shipment, $5.00. 
Booklet free. 


If your dealer 


San Francisco—Palace Hardware Co 

Denver— Daniels & Fisher. 

Butte, Mont.—D.J.Hennessy Merc.Co 
Chicago—Marshall Field & © 3 

‘ ‘hicago— Browning, King & 

Omaha— Hayden Bros. 


er ass Salle Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Wood & Menagh. 
H. Morsell. 


; Hardware Co. 





48 in. long, 30 in. 
wide, 48 in. high. 
It fine 


quarter- venwed 
oak front, closed 
back, front base, 
mould, 22 pigeon- 
holes, 9 file 
boxes, 2 arm 
rests, al/ bear- 
tng casters, and 


| 3B complete 


letter files. 
This desk has a 
good polish, 
and from a 
dealer would 
Cost $23.00 to 

$35.00, PATENT 4PPLIED FOR. 

Write for our Complete Catalogue No. AA No. 2. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 





LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING. 


No ; mo water; no brush; no work. Any 
ink; any pen; an eeeer. Our Pen-Carbon never 
smuts; our clip holds paper Sr il a hem with no 
extra pressure, and our tter 
poomaee a perfect cont. For trey ‘bills etc. Can 

used anywhere. If your stationer does not keep 
it, write for free sample. Address Dept. 2. 

PEN-CARBON-MANIFOLD CO., 145-7-9 Centre St., New York. 





1840—1894. 


The Best of all Rometiee al Guildren while Cutting 
their Teet 


AN OLD AND WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 





Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Has been used for over ur Years by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 

for their CHILDREN HILE TEETHING with 

IT SOOTHES the child, i = the gums, ALLAYS AL AIN, 

CURES ptt COLIC, and is the best remedy for Dt ARRHEA: 

| oie rare: in every rt of the world. sure and ask for 
)W’S 800 HING SYRUP, and take no other kind, 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


weit Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over 1 burner on gasoline, oil, 
gas or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One Half. 


Makes tou stender. Prevents steam 
Dietie. tiows when cooker needs 








logue. We pay express. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 45, Toledo, Ohic. 


OPIUM ==22 ae 





@ pay till cured. Write 
"Dr . - STEPHENS CO., 
Lebanon, Ohio. 





AMERICAN tive Plan. 
WATCH & Members 
DIAMOND 

CLUB ° 


Secure 
Wholesale 
Gash 
Prices and 


$1 Weekly 
Payments. 


Any Size, Ladies’ or Gents’, Open or Hunting Case. 

Join one of our Clubs and secure a High-Grade Watch— 
from $25.00 up—or Diamond—from $40.00 up. Privilege of 
$1.00 per week, or $5.00 per month payments. 

Our co-operative plan secures you the net wholesale cash 
price, and the benefit of the easy Savings Bank method o 
payment. Besides you have the use of watch or diamond 
while paying for it. 

Watch or diamond ship et on receipt of first payment and 
eenene. Catalogue and testimonial letters tell all about it. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., Mgrs., 
64 Oriel Building, Cincinnati, 0 


™= 77 JEWELED 


\ adjusted, patent regulator, stem wind and stem 
set, genuine 
NATIONAL SPECIAL 


movement. Ladies’ or Gents’ Size, WAk- 
RANTED 20 YEARS. 14K. “ag Ma oe 





Vrite at once, as this ma 
NAPL nee. &. & IM 


st., B. 367, arise co, S54 


NOW FOR 1900 
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Always abreast of the times. Get the latest 
and best. The 20th Gentury Poultry Book. No 
an ordinary catalogue. It contains about every 
thing one could wish to know about poultry. 
Tells also about the world famous Reliable Incu- 
pators and Brooders used throughout the United 
States and fifty-one foreign countries. Book 
mailed for 10 cents. 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Compauy, 


Box 141 QUINCY, ILL 
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SUCCESS 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


SOMETIMES CALLED 


THE POCKET NEWS-MAGAZINE 


Miss Margaret Newton, Little 
Rock Ark.: 


I have taken “The Great 
Round World” for over two 
years, and it is the most valua- 
ble magazine I know of, be- 
cause everything in it is fact, 
and not like so many newspa- 
per articles which are often 
contradicted by the same news- 
paper the next day. 

os 
G. A. Sawyer, Pasadena, Cal.: 

Please find subscription for 
one year. I am a poor man, 
but must have “The Great 
Ronnd va 


Miss May Geary, Santa Rosa, 
Calif.: 


I have been taking your pa- 
per for some time, and use it in 
my schoolroom constantly. | 
do not know of any other pub- 
lication so excellent in all re- 
spects as is ‘The Great Round 
World.”’ 1 send you one new 
subscriber, and shall try to get 
others this summer. 

a 
Miss Evelina V. Rockwell, New 
Haven, Conn.: 

I just want to tell you a little 
about how invaluable the little 
newspaper is to me. I ama 
very busy schoolteacher, with 
little time to read anything but 
“The Great Round World.’ 
I have been a subscriber almost 
from the beginning, and am 
now regretting that it did not 
come to my attention earlier 
than it did. I certainly never 
wish to be without it so long as 
it maintains its present stand- 
ard of almost absolute perfec- 
tion. You are at liberty to use 
the latter part of this letter if 
you choose, as it might be sug- 
gestive to other teachers. I am 
a firm believer in and a stanch 
supporter of ‘‘TheGreat Round 
World,” and am always glad to 


do anything I can to further its 
interests. 


A. B. Jennings, Yalesville, 
Conn.: 


Kindly advise just when my 
subscription runs out, as | wish 
to renew it. I think your pa- 
per deserves the support of our 
people throughout all the states 
and should be in every home. 
I shall certainly recommend it 
to my own circle of friends. 
Your paper is worth more to 
me than six onic combined. 


Mrs. Lg Baldwin, Savan- 


“The aco Round World” 
is a most interesting little pa- 
per, clean and well-conducted, 
and deserves to meet with suc- 
cess in every way. I enclose 
the money to renew my sub- 
scription. 

a 


C. W. Pratt, Soldiers’ Home, 
Danville, : 

I received the Atlas in sepa- 
rate cover. Am well pleased 
withthe whole thing. To my 
old eyes that are tired of read- 
ing so much that is worthless 
in the dailies for the sake of 
a little really valuable news, 
“The Great Round World” is 
a great relief’ I thank you for 
the bright idea enecuted. 


Miss Minnie ete Morrow, Ohio: 





Those who read our announcement on the outside back cover will want to 
know more about THE GREAT ROUND WORLD. 

This unique weekly gives every Thursday all the important news of what is 
going on in the world, minus crimes and scandals. 

It must not be supposed because it gives principally news that THE GREAT 
ROUND WORLD is therefore on the ‘dry-as-dust” order. On the contrary, 
it's news of absorbing interest because fresh, original, and free from clippings. 

Hundreds have written that they enjoy THE GREAT ROUND WORLD'S 
plan of infusing interest into every-day occurrences, much more than the perusal 
of novels; ‘‘Truth is stranger than fiction.’’ 

We might say much about the special features of the pioneer news-mag- 
azine, but prefer to submit the unsolicited verdict of some subscribers. Their 
letters appear in the margin. 

THE GREAT ROUND WORLD has never carried a line of unwhole- 
some matter. Its illustrations have always been spotless. Among its strong 
points are conciseness, accuracy, and freedom from sensationalism. /f is a 
great economizer of time. No one who reads it can fail to be posted on those 
important world movements which are changing the face of empire. 

As its news is verified and boiled down its value to busy men and women 
is apparent. Many mothers whose household duties are so exacting as to leave 
little time for reading, greatly appreciate the condensed style in which the news 
is presented. 

School teachers would not be without THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 
and thousands use it weekly for supplementary reading and work in current 
events. The Superintendent of the Board of Education, Evansville, Ind., just 
sent in nearly 200 renewals. 

Young men and young women find it the indispensable periodical. Many 
have not time to wade through the pages of the great dailies, nor do they care 
to soil their minds by reading full page accounts of poisoning and divorce cases. 

The pocket size oon THE GREAT ROUND WORLD enables subscribers 
to carry it anywhere and read it during those precious minutes on cars and ferry 
boats which, but for its weekly treats, might vanish unimproved. 

It is used extensively by women’s and current topic clubs because its weekly 
history is neither scrappy nor fragmentary, but presents a fascinating, continued 
story of things every one desires to know. 

Its bold, clear type is a boon to the aged and does not impair vision. 

We want to have Success readers for subscribers. To induce all to begin 
we make the liberal offer of 


EIGHT WEEKS FOR 25 CENTS 





THE GREAT ROUND WORLD C0O., 150 Fifth Ave., New York: 


Send me The Great Round World for 8 weeks for enclosed 2 4 cents. 
it is agreed that I shall be under no obligation to renew,unless I see fit. 


My name ts 


Number and Street.......... 


ee ee 


City or Town 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 














The regular retail price is 80 cents. 
this offer. 

Kindly fill out the blank, cut it out, mail to us with 25 cents, and for eight 
weeks you will enjoy a feast of good things. “A great literary bargain,’ wrote 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Chambers, New York. 

Do not hesitate to cut this page, for, if desired, we will send you a dupli- 
cate of this number of SUCCESS. 

If you prefer to spend $2.00, you will receive THE GREAT ROUND 
WORLD for 52 weeks. That is less than four cents per copy. No one 
destroys a copy of THE GREAT ROUND WORLD, because its historical 
value increases with the flight of time. 

Do you want to secure a 14-karat Gold Fountain Pen which never retails 
at less than $3.00, for almost nothing? If so, read our offer on outside back 
cover. 

Are you a club raiser, or do you wish to increase your earnings agreeably 
and largely ? 

Then write for particulars of our Workers’ Plan. 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO. 


Established in 1896. 150 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


You can save 55 cents by accepting 





Harold W. Nichols, Hovnil, 36 





Phillp G. Gillet, L. D.,Pres- 
ident American: . 
to Promote the Teachin 
of Speech to the Deaf, 
Jackeonville, IIL: 


My subscription to “ The 
Great Round World” will soon 
expire. That there may be no 
interruption in its receipt, I 
write in advance to renew. En- 
closed find draft. My Bible, 
the church papers and “The 
Great Round World” are “the 
standard works” in my house- 
hold, although our list of peri- 
odicals and publications is 
large. Notwithstanding I am 
only sixty-six years young, my 
sight is somewhat impaired, 
and therefore I derive much 
satisfaction from your paper 
because of its conciseness. 

a 


Miss Jennie M. Patton, Brown’s 
nee College, Peoria, 


I use “The Great Round 
World” every day in my classes. 
Many of my pupils read it, 
asking me to let them take it 
home “over night;” several 
who have gone out of school 
have subscribed for it. It isin- 
deed a newspaper for busy peo- 
ple, and for the youth, and the 
best newspaper in the land. 
_ 
Mrs. Jacob F. Studebaker, 
South Bend, Ind.: 

Will you kindly send me 
“The Great Round World” for 
one year; also cloth binder to 
hold thirteen numbers? I con- 
sider it one of the most instruc- 
tive works of our time. One 
feature of the work I especially 
like; that is, giving the pronun- 
ciation of words and foreign 
names. 

a 
Mrs. Ella M. Apple, Dumont, 
lowa: 

I received my premium, O.K. 
It is even better than I expect- 
ed, and I would not be without 

y “Great Round World” for 
twice its price. I have read it 
from cover to cover, every num- 
ber, since it was ten months 
old. 


Hyman Askowith, Boston, 
Mass.: 


My trial subscription has 
given me the greatest satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. It is with 
the best wishes, then, for the 
success of the little newspaper, 
that I remit a postal money or- 
der for one year's subscription. 


Mrs. George adie Back 
ay, Boston: 


It gives me much pleasure to 
send you a new subscriber to 
continue one year. Let me ex- 
press my appreciation of your 
subscription views, to wit: that 
the burden of renewal should 
justly be thrown upon the sub- 
scriber. I hope the size, style, 
etc., will not be one whit al- 
tered, for it was just all that in 
a small, attractive magazine on 
the table that led me to ask 
what it was,—just the size to 
pick up and put into your pock- 
et, so as to read at any odd mo- 
ment. The world is a gainer 
for a publication like this. 

_ 


Miss Mertie Hassett, Alden, Minn.. 
I have been reading your little oer for a half year. Enclosed find ay Be - h which h kindly renew my Encloslosed find money order for your little paper 
it has indeed been a source of grea re to me. expired subscript to your admirable little news- for the co year. Would not be without it for twice 
nclosed find money order camiles, my subscription. paper. the cost. It improved a great deal lately. 
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Ridpath’s History « United States ; 


At Half Price to SUCCESS Readers for Thirty Days. 
; FOUR oe 2 ee VOLUMES. ONL Y 500 SE TS 


: THE NEW IMPERIAL EDITION OF 


Are Offered to SUCCESS Readers 
at This Price. 


N” American home, however obscure and humble, 





can afford to be without some readable, authentic 

and patriotic narrative of the struggles and tri- 

umphs of that land whose name has become, in all 
the world, the synonym of liberty. Such a work is Dr. 
Ridpath’s Popular History of the United States. It is 
a compendium of the stirring facts of our history woven 
into a narrative so as to leave an ineffaceable impression 
on the mind of the reader. 
The images rise from these 
pages like the creations of fic- 
tion. The great acts of our 
National drama are set on the 
historic stage like the scenes 
of the Histories of Shakes- 
peare, and the imagination is borne onward without effort 
or weariness. Thousands of the readers of Dr. Rid- #9 
path’s work have borne witness to its unfailing and ab- ~ 
sorbing interest. 


Includes the Spanish-American War 
Only 50 Cents Required. 


The work is superbly bound in half calf, gilt tops, the most clegant of ¥ 
bindings: the type is large and clear, and printed upon the highest 


E- EF e 
20UR O ER: quality of heavy vellum finished —. Hundreds of illustrations, 
t 


; colored maps and charts richly embellish the work, and sells regularly at $20. To those who accept this offer within 





Reads Like a 
Romance. 




















thirty days, the set will be sent, prepaid, on payment of Fy cents, and the balance will be payable in ten monthly 


payments of $teach. Books can returned within ten days and money refunded if not found satisfactory. 


America’s Greatest Historian 


Dr. Ridpath needs no introduction to the American public; his 4 
name is a household word, and his history stands unequaled & 
among all works of a like kind, giving the real substance of 
many exhaustive histories within the compass of a single work. @ 
How commpeeaeny this is done, with what consummate skill thee @ 
historian has sifted the wheat from the chaff, how the vividness 
of his narrative grows in fascinating power to the close, is well 
attested by the fact of its phenomenal sale. 


HenryG.Allen & Co., Publishers, 3 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. . 
Je RCC CC CC CEE E CO CRC CCE EE CECE EecEt 


An Easy Way to Secure a Matchless Set of Books 
That Should Be in Every American Home. 


MAIL THIS COUPON T0.DAY 





HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave.. New York. 

Taccept your Special Offer to Succkss readers of Ridpath’s 
History of the United States, and inclose 50 cents as initial pay 
ment. Send full particulars, and, if satisfactory, will order the 
set, otherwise the % cents is to be returned to me. 














If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 





HE SUBTLE CHARM OF ART, the invigorating influence of active 
recreation, the joys of delving in the mysteries of chemistry and un- 
veiling its photographic secrets,—all, or any one of these delights 

are in store for the Kodaker. In them is 


the 
Witchery of 





Kodakery 


QUITE recently, it has come to the attention of | 


e editor of SuccEss that self-styled representa- 
ves of this publication have been soliciting 
money from prominent men for ‘‘write-ups.’’ No 
ich persons are employed by Success, and we 
cannot too strongly warn our readers, and the 
public generally, against this attempted extortion. 
in one instance,—the case of a gentleman high in 


yvernment service in Washington,—the sum of | 


twenty-five dollars was demanded, ‘‘to pay for a 
picture and for engraving a cut, and printing it 
vith an accompanying article.’ Success pub- 
shes nothing except wholly upon merit, and 
never solicits or accepts a pecuniary reward for 
ny article that appears in its columns. Anyone 
claiming otherwise is an impostor. 


a 
AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER 
\LL manuscripts and photographs sent to this office 
must be absolutely at the risk of the sender. Each must 


be accompanied by a self-addressed envelope, of a proper 
size to receive the manuscript readily. Full postage alone, 
both ways, will insure return of rejected matter. 


and Kodak photography is simple, easy. All Kodaks load in daylight with our 
_light-proof film cartridges, which weigh but ounces where plates weigh 
pounds—they do away with troublesome plate holders and dark slides. 

Kodak cartridges in the 3 1-2x3 1-2, 4x5 and 5x7 sizes are now 
made for 2, 6 and 12 exposures—in the smaller sizes (except 1 1-2 x2) they 
| are made for 12 and for 6 exposures. For work at home, then, as well as 
_ for one’s outings the Kodak becomes more convenient than the plate camera. 

Kodaks are best in lenses, in shutters, in construction and in finish. 
Kodaks are standard in hand camera values. 


$5.00 to $35.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 
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+l “TO OUR READERS 


~ | With this issue you receive the third monthly number of Success, and you now understand, better than has 





hitherto been possible, some of the good things in store for you during the coming year. You see the paper in its 
new dress of type, and you see a degree of care for artistic excellence and finish, for quality and arrangement of 
illustrations, such as can be found only in the leading magazines. 

If you derive inspiration, as we hope you do, from the articles in Success, and if you believe that it should 
find a place in every home in the land,we ask you to co-operate with us in carrying out our purpose to give SUC=- 
CESS a circulation worthy of the paper—a circulation which will, at one and the same time, extend 
its influence, and make it financially possible for us to broaden its scope and increase its value to all subscribers. 


mf WE WANT AGENTS 
We want permanent LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES in every town and village in the 
land. We want CLUB-RAISERS in every neighborhood, office, factory and schoolroom. 
= is| We want ENDLESS CHAINS of friends and co-workers among families and relatives. Will 
you help us? In return for such generous co-operation as you may give us, we are, upon our part, prepared not 
only to offer more liberal commissions that are given by any other magazine of the first rank, but we mean 
to protect the interests of our local agents, representatives and club-raisers to the end that they may find 
PERMANENT, PLEASANT and PROFITABLE HOME EMPLOYMENT 

It is possible for you—our friend and reader—to become so closely a part of our organization as to build 
up a permanent, year to year, business in your own town or county—a business which will have a definite, 
even a saleable, value to you should you at any time remove to another state or district. Just as insurance 
agents secure commissions on new and renewal business takén through them, you can secure commis- 
sions upon new and renewal subscriptions to ‘‘Success.”’ 

Write to us, and we will tell you some ways by which you can make large returns in handling our busi- 
ness. For full information, terms, circulars and printed matter, address 


PUBLISHERS OF SUCCESS, Agency Department, | to 17 Cooper Union, New York 


“Success agents may always rely upon the co-operation of the Publishers. 


READ THE APRIL NUMBER OF “SUCCESS” 
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lights SOME OF ITS SPECIAL FEATURES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 





THE COUNTRY EDITOR ‘ ‘ ; Hon. Cuar.es B. Lanpis | THE FIRST RUNG OF THE LADDER ; , Cotus P. Huntincron 


His Evolution Described by the New Demosthenes of Congress. The Millionaire Describes the Important First Step. 
A MARVEL OF SCIENCE P ‘ ‘ ‘ Pror. ELMER Gates | WITH GRANT ON LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN , Hon. Romeo Hoyt Freer 
A Discovery by the Celebrated Psychologist. Including Group Photo Recently Found. 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF STREET RAILROADING AS A PROFESSION THE PLAINT OF THE POSTMASTERS : : Major W. H. Tuomas 
Epwarp E, Hiccins Over 70,000 of Them Work for $3.40 a Week on the Average. 
SOME FUNNY EXPERIENCES ‘ . ’ Hon. Junius Kaun | BRAINS AND BEAUTY AT THE AMERICAN COURT Cyrus Parrerson Jones 


The Witty Actor-Congressman on the Humorous Side of Public Life Pictures of Cabinet and the Social Leaders. 


CUBA: WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH HER? Gen. Woop Anp CasBinet | FIFTY YEARS A JOURNALIST r ‘ P Cyar.es H. Garrett 


With a Set of Splendid Illustrations. The Noteworthy Career of Jennie June, with Interview. 


THE PEARL BEAUTIFUL j . HEZEKIAH BuTTERWORTH | ENERGY WORTH MORE THAN BRILLIANCY ‘ Gace E. TArsBe.t. 


A Tale of the Philippines Just Why Young Men Do Well in the Insurance Business 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN . , . By His Conremporaries | THE LARGEST PUBLIC SCHOOL IN AMERICA ‘ CLayTon HOLvanp, Jr. 


Composite Character Sketch of the Most Remarkable American Financier. Its Paris Exhibit Especially Photographed for Success. 


h our 
weigh 
WOMEN EDITORS IN DIXIE ‘ ; : Myrta Locxerr Avary | PARIS WELCOMING THE WORLD , é ‘ Ernest R. Ho_mes 
now A Brilliant Group Who Are Aiding the New South. Illustrated. 

| they ROBERT COLLYER ‘ ; " ‘ J. Herpert WEtcH Besides scores of other inspirational and up-to-date ‘:atures and the regular 
ll as His Extraordinary Rise From Anvil to Pulpit. departments of “Success” 

nera. 
inish. 








Besides a host of good things in preparation, a brilliant forum of editorial contributions, character-talks 
with young people, a page of original puzzles, and our special departments devoted to self-improvemeat. There 
is no paper like Success, and you cannot afford to be without it. 








iy One Dollar a Year {tOCentsaCopy For Saleon all News Stands | : 
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‘AN ILLU 


“The Pocket News-Magazinc” 


sountries —doiled down and presented in such a form that 


The Busy May Read 


explained in the light of previous history—and it is all done weil by 
sompetent, well informed, disinterested and conscientious editors. 
A Prominent Subscriber Says: 


“In re newihg my subscription, I-want to say that there is no 
publication which gives me so much accurate and impartial informa- 


matt that is told in such interest- | : . 
non matters of current history, and that is told in such interest- | many say the best) fountain pens in the market for only 50 cts. 


ing and condensed form as is given in ‘*The Great Round World.’ 

ss than an hour's reading each week enables me to keep well 
nformed on the important topics ot the world. 

It is well worth many times the subscription price as a ‘‘time- 
ve r,’ to say nothing of its greater value as a purveyorof clean 
vs to the family, and its form so convenient for the pocket. 

Yours truly, Cuas. G. BLiIss, 
’.Y. Downtown Manager Northwestern Mutal Life Insurance Co.” 


Le 
180 


UND WORLD 


41+xea Fountain Pen for 50c. 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD contains the news of all | 


To introduce THE GREAT ROUND WORLD quickly into 
thousands of homes, we offer a year’s subscription (52 weeks), 


| with a Post Fountain Pen, guaranteed 14-karat gold, for 
The past is linked with the present—what is going on to-day is | 


Only $2.50, Postage Prepaid. 


This pen alone retails at $3.00, and a year’s subscription to 
THE GREAT ROUND WORLD costs $2.00,—hence, you 
will get by the above extraordinary offer one of the best (and 


The Post Pen is self-filling, self-cleaning, and, best of all, does 


| not leak! It works on an entirely different principle from all 


others. To fill, you merely draw up a piston; to clean, you push 
down the same piston. It's done, and well done, in a wink. It 
acts like a syringe 


THE POST 14-KARAT GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Current History in Your Library 


Although we want you to own one of the desirable pens referred 
in the next column, we particularly want you to have the enyoy- 


t which a faithful perusal of THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


will confer. You will thank usfor letting you know that this news- 


ago, nothing like THE GREAT ROUND WORLD could be 
had at any price. To-day, it may be yours for a very small amount. 
The pen will make an admirable gift for a friend, but you will not 
want to part with your weekly copies of THE GREAT ROUND 
WORLD. Their value will increase as the events they record 
become hazy in your memory. 


ibscription price, $2.00 per annum. 


See Inside Page for full description of THE GREAT 
UND WORLD — its scope and purpose—and a few of the 
iny thousand letters of commendation which we have received. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, says: 


agazine is to be had. Thousands have done so. Five years | Dr. Josiah Strong, says: _— 


Bishop Vincent, says: 
‘Enclosed please find my ‘*The pen is all you promised. 
check for $3.00 for the pen re- I carry four fountain pens, and 
ceived, which I cordially recom- now the Post makes the fifth 
mend, It will be found especial- | and the fifth is by far the best | 
ly Convenient for travelers. have and all are good.” 
LYMAN ABBOTT. J. H. Vincent. 


‘‘A perfect fountain pen at last! 

I have been hunting for it up- | Rev. Owen Hicks, (Montan- 
wards of twenty years. I have don, Pa.,) writes: 

tried many, and I can assure you ‘Pen to hahd, also the pub- 
they have friedme. Ihave had | lication. /am greatly pleased 
little satisfaction even from the | with both. Resultof investment 
best, but the Post leaves nothing much more than I looked for. 
to be desired. I am delighted Please begin my _ subscription 
with it.” Jostau STRONG. | with No. 1, Vol. XIII.” 


| Special Notice: 


When you write us, please state whether you want a fine, a 
medium, or a stub pen, and if you wish to write with a soft, a 
medium or a hard point. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


This Combination Pen and World Offer is Strictly Limited to April 1. 


lease mention Success when you write. 


THE GREAT ROUND 


WORLD COMPANY 


350 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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